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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or 
$3.50 including the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Pict- 
ure-Premiums.) (See Publishers’ Department.) Four copies, $10, 
which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $25 
for aclub of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
copy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. (See paragraph on 
“ PosTAGE” below.) Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 

Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form. suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3, (or $3.50, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) (See Publishers’ Department.] 20 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See 
paragraph on “ POSTAGE” below.] The CHRISTIAN UNION (98) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent tegether for $5.50. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
Picture Premiums when they are desired. 


' Postage.—According te the new U. 8. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be paid in advance at the New York post- 
Office, instead of at the Bubscriber’s office as heretofore. All new 
and renewing Subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION or PLY- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, therefore, send, in addition to all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 20 cents to pay the Postage for the year. 


MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York; if you must send currency by mail, do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
Jess, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: “ CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL ISAT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook. 


We do not generally expect great moral reforms 
te originate in the city of Paris, but a late move- 
ment in that city might be advantageously fol- 
lowed in neighborhoods far more respectable. 
There has been there organized an association 
(inside Catholic circles) for the securing of rest on 
the Sabbath day: the members bind themselves 
not to buy, sell, work, nor cause work to be done 
by others, on Sunday. 
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Whether we are or are not at present bound 
by the Jewish law seems to many people an open 
question ; but the laws of common sense seem to 
agree very well with the letter of the fourth com- 
mandment. That rest which all hard-working 
people are constantly promising themselves, and 
which they so much need, is never obtained ex- 
cept where the fourth commandment is literally 
followed. Of the good effect of such rest all men 
can speak who have tried it—of the bad results of 
breaking the law a great many people—particu- 
larly ministers and Sunday-school teachers—are 
able to speak feelingly and convincingly. To 
these, Sunday is the most exacting and laborious 
day of the week, and they pay the penalty as fully 
as the worst sinners could be asked to do. 

—_ +a —_—. 


Mr. Forster, M.P., found, during his recent visit 
to the United States, that he had legions of 
American friends ; we believe, though, that most 
of them will rejoice at the withdrawal of his name 
from the contest for the leadership of the British 
Liberal party. That he will furnish the ideas 
by which the Liberals will be inspired we have 
not the shadow of a doubt, but to a man of his 
organization the details of the leadership itself 
would be hindrances which neither Mr. Forster 
nor the cause of progress can afford to assume. 
The particulars of Mr. Gladstone’s failure to do 
all that was expected of him should be a warning 
to statesmen and parties that to expect party in- 
spiration and party leadership of the same man is 
unfair. Mr. Gladstone fairly illustrates the ina- 
bility of a born thinker to handle men as well as 
ideas, while the incapacity of ‘‘ managers ” to em- 
body ideas in their workmanship, if not apparent 
to Englishmen at home, can be readily compre- 
hended by a very short study of party leaders this 
side of the Atlantic. 

—_—— +g ---— 

The scientists have been having things very 
much their own way of late, but we fear the re- 
cent discovery of a fossil skeleton of the paleothe- 
rtum magnum wil cause many voluble natural- 
iste to maintain a modest silence for at least a lit- 





tle while, and will give tormented theologians 
just cause for jubilation. It seems that from fos- 
sil fragments Cuvier ‘‘reconstructed” this animal 
in the form of a gigantic tapir, and that all natur- 
alists have consented unto the declared shape of 
the gentle beast. But the complete fossil, lately 
discovered, shows that the animal resembled the 
giraffe and llama more than any other known ani- 
mal, and that he looked only as much like a tapir 
as a pig looks like an antelope. We do not mean 
to say that Cuvier’s deduction is a fair sample of 
‘scientific truths”: we only want to suggest that 
theologians are not the only people who reason 
on unsound premises, and force conchusions from 
insufficient material. 
——_ +a —_— 


President Eliot, of Harvard, has just given voice 
to a complaint which has been in many minds for 
years, but which has needed to be spoken by some 
one who could speak with authority. He says 
compulsory physical exercises should form a part 
of the programme of every school for boys, and 
should be insisted upon just as regularly as Latin 
and mathematics; such exercise being neglect- 
ed, many young men go to the university with 
undeveloped muscles, a bad carriage, and im- 
paired digestion. This last statement may be 
instantly verified by the most careless glance at 
the freshmen of any of our colleges, but the tal- 
ented President of Harvard might have gone far- 
ther, and said that for each student sent to col- 
lege our schools inflict at least a dozen of the 
same physical imperfections upon society and the 
business world, without any of that possibility of 
subsequent physical reformation which college 
life and discipline sometimes effect. As our 
schools are at present managed, truancy rises 
nearly to the dignity of the virtue of self-preser- 
vation. 

Reports from the grasshopper devastated re- 
gions of the West grow more and more painful. 
People are burning cornstalks for lack of other 
fuel, and no one who has not burned cornstalks 
has the slightest conception of how many people 
must work to keep a single fire blazing. Game 
has very sensibly departed from the land, for 
there is no timber land in which to find food or 
shelter, nur is there any standing grain upon 
which animals can forage. There is nothing in 
the land that can be begged or borrowed, and 
even thieves would have to work with unusual 
energy to steal a living. People who want to help 
warm and feed these suffering peoplé can do so at 
once by forwarding money to the publishers of the 
Christian Union or any other newspaper which 
has agreed to forward subscriptions. Donations 
of clothing—for which and bedding there is the 
most urgent need—will be brought free of expense 
to New York by either of the great express compa- 
nies, if addressed to ‘‘Col. Scott, for the Grass- 
hopper Sufferers.” The best bedding and cloth- 
ing to send is that which is so thick and warm 
that one would rather keep it for home use, and 
the less delay before such questions are decided 
the greater will be the gratitude of the deserv- 
ing people who are daily suffering from the cold. 


——_-a—— 


At the late meeting of the Young Ladies’ Chris- 
tian Association of New York, Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid called attention to one very prominent fact, 
which is to most people as unwelcome as it is im- 
portant. He claimed that it had been his good 
fortune “to give employment to many women 
and to pay for their work precisely what it seemed 
to be worth, without reference to the sex of the 
worker. That, after all, seems to be the true 
basis for any successful efforts you may make to 
help workingwomen. First of all, justice ; after 
that there will be far less need of charity.” This 
is both an honest and business-like view of the 
woman’s-labor question, and it is one which 
women more than anyone else have the oppor- 
tunity of furthering ; but how many women have 
the courage to see that their own dressmakers 
earn as much per day as their husbands’ tailors, 
and that the women who teach in the neighbor- 
ing schools get as much money as inen who are 
teachers of no higher grade ? 





A .VALENTINE. 
(For my Little Sweetheart, La Fée Blanche.) 
By Rose Terry Cooxr. 


HE merry bells go singing by, 
The hills are white and drear, 
And all alone and gad I lie, 
And watch the skies grow clear; 
The skies that spread o’er thy dear head, 
Far, far away from here. 


I see thy fringed and tender eyes, 
Thy soft and flitting smile, 

Across a sea of cloud they rise 
My vision to beguile. 

Ah, sweet above all other love 
That wistful baby smile! 


I feel the clinging arms once more, 
The dear voice comes again 

The fleet, shy step across the floor— 
Oh, is it joy or pain, 

Since thou art gone and I alone 
To dream such dreams in vain? 


For me the snow-bells gayly ring, 
And white the hill-sides glow ; 

For thee the mock-birds shrilly sing 
With orange-blooms for snow. 

Thy Spring is there and everywhere, 
But mine fled long ago. 


A weary waste of sea and land 
Between us lies to-day ; 

I cannot clasp that slender hand, 
The vision will not stay. 

Not even sleep my dream will keep, 
With dawn it floats away. 


Yet over land and over sea 
I send the dream divine, 

To tell its lovelorn tale to thee, 
Sweetheart and love of mine— 

To choose once more, as oft before, 
My darling Valentine. 








PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
By EDWARD ABBOTT. 


HIS certainly is not the first piece of writing 

about the man and minister whose name 
stands at the head of it, and it as certainly will 
not be the last. One can never meet him as a 
man without marking him as a very Saul among 
the prophets, higher than any of the people from 
his shoulders upward; and one can never hear 
him as a minister without an impression of a 
mental and moral status which rightly belongs in 
such a body. Much more will be written of him 
before his work is done—and after ! 

We may find him to-night, and hear him, with- 
out the otherwise necessary pilgrimage to Boston. 
One Sabbath evening in each month he preaches 
here in Cambridge, at St. John’s, the beautiful 
chapel appertaining to the Episcopal Theological 
School. Among the considerations which drew 
Phillips Brooks from Philadelphia to Boston, and 
which suffice to keep him here despite all invita- 
tions elsewhere, were one set of which Harvard 
College is the center ; his Alma Mater, his joy and 
pride, as of every alumnus, and now in a sense 
and to a degree an object of his watch and care. 
He is more than one of its Board of Overseers’; he 
might be called one of its pastors; and every 
month finds him once at least at St. John’s, the 
special attraction to a special service designed to 
have some sending out of influence upon the stu- 
dents. 

This habit is a characteristic one. Three ser- 
mons are the pretty regular Sabbath day’s work 
of the minister of Trinity Church, Boston; the 
first and second to his own congregation, the 
third in regions beyond. 

It is afew minutes before seven when we enter 
the quiet and inviting Chapel, a cosy and fairly 
spacious church of exquisite design and finish’; 
and it is yet half an hour and more to the opening 
of service, but the seats are beginning to be filled, 
and the campstools which lean in folded readiness 
along the aisles give sign and promise of an ex- 
pected throng. By seven minutes before half 
past seven the throng is complete. ‘The sects” 
contribute to it as well as ‘‘the Church.” A single 
glance discovers, all in such elose proximity to 
each other as to suggest that they may not be the 
only ones of their sort present, one, two Congre-: 
gational ministers, two influential laymen, one, 
formerly a Congregationalist, the other formerly 
a Presbyterian, but -both very recently Episcopa-’ 
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lianized ; another ruler among the Congregation- 
alists with his household and his neighbor of next 
door, and the young daughters of two Sunday- 
school superintendents, also not Episcopalians, 
than whom I notice no worshipers who prostrate 
themselves more profoundly at the mention of 
the name of Christ in the creed. 

One cannot help noticing that Phillips Brooks 
himself takes occasion at this point in the service 
to stand, if it be possible, a little more bolt up- 
right than usual. No ritualistic genuflection from 
him! And his inflexible erectness appears all the 
more marked by contrast with the generally bend- 
ing congregation. 

At last the order of evening prayer is concluded, 
and the preacher mounts the turret-like pulpit. 
He is clad in the plain black gown ; with a collar, 
vest and necktie such as ordinary mortals may 
wear; and carries a manuscript, which his eyes, 
intently following, scarcely leave from the smooth- 
ing out of the first page to the turning of the last. 
While the choir are singing the final verse of the 
preliminary hymn, he somewhat nervously ad- 
justs the tablet before him to his height, and the 
light at his side to his eye, and then stands mo- 
tionless, gazing forth fora moment with a pleas- 
ant and rather inquiring cast of countenance over 
the congregation—a huge-framed, round-headed, 
smooth-faced, black-haired, boyish-looking man 
of thirty-five or forty years. 

His sermon to-night is from Romans vii. 22: 
‘Por I delight in the law of God after the inward 


man,” Opening with an incidental remark upon 


the not unpleasant eget isin ui rau., Whom he — 
nificantly calls simply Paul, not Saint Paul, he 
next observes that the peewee te endency of 
present thought is search #e> jaw.. He expresses 
very confident! the belief that the enthronement 
of )aw is not to Aes the dethronement of God, and 
reaches the body of his discourse by saying that 
the more we know of the laws of God the more 
distinctly shall we apprehend a God of law. 
Looking out into the world about us, he contin- 
ues, we find all thingsin motion. In nature, as in 
life, all is activity and change. Of this there must 
be some explanation, but only three explanations 
are possible. The key to everything which hap- 
pens is found in one of these words: Chance, 
Fate, Care. Every event is, must be, referable 
either to a blind chance, or to a stern fate, or toa 
loving care. In ‘the light of these three several 
ideas he then successively examines nature in one 
of her sunnier moods, an experience of sorrow, 
daily work, and penalty, showing how if we ac- 
count for either upon the hypothesis merely of 
chance or fate there is no peace for us nor com- 
fort ; but how, when we refer them to the loving 
eare of God, we have both peace and comfort, so 
that we can laugh with nature, and rejoice even 
in tribulation, and be content under the weari- 
some burden of the day, and acquiesce in the fiat 
of a Divine justice. He shows how Christ thus 
ever delighted in the law of God, including all in 
his life as under the Father’s care; and he warns 
us that the spiritual nature, ‘‘the inner man,” 
cannot rise to this lofty satisfaction and content 
in the thought of God’s direction when it is 
weighed down by secret wickednesses, thoughtless 
flippancies, or open unbelief. 

The sermon is scarcely over thirty minutes 
long, but is preached with so rapid an utterance 
that from the lips of another it might take a 
third longer. It is founded upon an exegesis 
which is novel, but its proposition commands as- 
sent, its argument is strong, and its tone is exhil- 
arating ; and one goes from it pondering the oft 
asked question: What is the secret of Phillips 
Brooks's preaching? Where is the hiding of his 
power ? 

It is not in his thought, though that is uni- 
formiy abundant, often fresh, sometimes striking 
and even imposing. It is notin his style, which 
is singularly simple, if not colloquial, though not 
wanting in a certain pictorial element, and in oc- 
casional passages of great rhetorical finish and 
splendor. It is not in his utterance, which is 
rapid to the degree almost of incoherency, further 
marred by an awkward habit of misreading his 
writing, and so stumbling along over passages 
here and there, and unrelieved by the charm 
of a musical or even a pleasant voice. It is not 
in his delivery, which is that of the closest of 
readers, ‘‘ confined to his notes” like a primary 
scholar to his primer, and without the embellish- 
ment of scarcely any gesture other than that of a 
periodical toss of the head toward the ceiling. It 
is not in any of the commonly received arts of 
oratory. There are few preachers who are not as 
good en as Phillips Brooks. There are 
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many who are masters of as fine a style; and the 
country certainly can furnish his intellectual 
equals. His power in the pulpit seems to lie ina 
very different range of qualities from these. 

First I should mention his evident honesty of 
conviction, sincerity of purpose, and earnestness 
of desire. He at once impresses you as a man 
who first has believed, and therefore speaks ; 
whose body of divinity is within him, not outside 
of him ; who has tasted and seen that the Lord is 
good, and hence would persuade others to trust 
him likewise ; who preaches not because it is his 
profession, but because it is his life ; who preaches 
out of his life; who comes to men and women as 
to those whom he knows to be in spiritual need, 
with a message which he knows will supply it ; 
who does not think of himself, or of his position, 
or of the impression he is making, but only of 
those who have not that hope which is the an- 
chor of his soul, and are without that God in the 
world whose he is and whom he serves. 

Occupying the vantage ground of such a posi- 
tion, which none who have heard him can have 
failed to recognize, Phillips Brooks has always 
seemed to me to know and use another secret of 
influence over men—namely, an approach to them 
on the side of their hopefulness. His views of 
truth are positive, not negative ; his presentations 
of truth encouraging, not depressing. Without 
at all ignoring the weakness and insufficiency of 
human nature, its sinfulness, its guilt, its sole de- 
pendence upon Ged in Christ, he yet inspires 
within one an “ardent hope and strong desire ;” 
nape one to feel that life is neighter than it seer. 

sy 


t its possibiuwes are greaver tian are Pa 
that religious experience and service are not un- 
natural but natural to man, that in coming to 
God the soul is but returning home and resuming 
a relationship which had been lost but was needed 
and must be enjoyed. And so, as a preacher, he 
is like that certain Samaritan who had compas- 
sion on the half-dead traveler lying by the way- 
side, and went to him; but instead of counting 
out loud his gaping wounds and expatiating at 
length on his critical condition, did rather bind up 
the wounds, pouring in oil and wine. 

I should be misunderstood if in this estimate of 
the power of Phillips Brooks asa preacher I were 
thought to underrate his intellectual abilities. He 
isa man of exceptional intellectual abilities, but 
the moral qualities to which reference has been 
made are so obvious and so forceful in their exer- 
cise as to make the other seem secondary. 

Is there not a lesson in this estimate, if it be in 
any wise a correct one, for every preacher? At 
one of the Boston ministers’ meetings the other 
Monday morning the question was taken up for 
discussion, and continued over until another week, 
whether extemporaneous or written discourses 
were the more effective. Ah, brethren in the min- 
istry, the conditions of effective pulpit discourse 
lie deeper than any superficial matters of manu- 
scripts and manners. Of a minister whose preach- 
ing is that of a life, and whose life it is to preach, 
no hearer will ever stop to ask whether he use a 
manuscript or not. Is there not too much intent- 
ness on the sermon merely as such? Instead of be- 
ing kept in its place as a means, has it not been 
unduly exalted to be an end? Does not he who 
preaches a sermon for the sake of preaching a 
sermon often end there? In listening to Phillips 
Brooks it is easy to see how the sermon is but a 
connecting, and almost uncared for, link between 
his own real subjective experiences and that ob- 
jective communication of them which he wishes 
to effect among his fellows. He preaches his ser- 
mon as the painter plies his brush—not without 
care, it is true, that the bynsh is suitable to its 
work, but intent on transferring to the canvas be- 
fore him the conception within him. 

One word as to the theological position of 
Phillips Brooks. Riding out in the horse-car, the 
other day, from Boston to Cambridge, I sat in 
such relation to two fellow-passengers as to be 
obliged to overhear fragments of their conversa- 
tion. One of the two was an Episcopal clergy- 
man, the other a very evident ‘‘ unbeliever.” The 
conversation dwelling at one moment on the lines 
in the Episcopal Church in this country, the un- 
believer remarked inquiringly that he supposed 
there was no man on this side of the water who 
occupied a corresponding position to that of 
Dean Stanley on the other. ‘Oh, yes,” his in- 
terlocutor replied; ‘‘ Phillips Brooks was just 
such another Broad Churchman.” If we accept 
the definition of a recent writer that Broad- 
Churchism is “almost synonymous with latitu- 
dinarianism and theological indifference,” then I 
cannot but think that it is unjust to Phillips 









Brooks to term him a Broad Churchman. It is 
true that before, he +hadleft Philadelphia he had 
encountered some enitieist@ for an alleged tendency 


to. give an undué pi 
Christ ; and since he lias been in Boston you will 
find here and there one.who thinks that the Uni- 
tarians get a little more comfort out of his preach- 
ing than he ought to give them. But there is 
reason for the remark that such suspicions are 
mostly confined to those who seldom hear his 
sermons, if in some instances they are not unac- 
companied with what is very nearly akin to a 
professional jealousy. I have never heard but 
one opinion from those qualified by knowledge 
and impartiality to judge, and that is that the 
current of his preaching is strongly and warmly 
evangelical. It is nevertheless true that he is a 
man of independent habits of thought, and of 
great catholicity of spirit. 


Phillips Brooks is a bachelor, and lives in neil" 


elor’s quarters at the Hotel Kempton, on the 
Back Bay. His parents and an elder brother, I 
think, live also in the city, the father being an 
old and honored hardware merchant on Dock 
Square. Another brother, Arthur, is the rector 
of an Episcopal parish in Chicago. A third 
brother, Frederick, was similarly settled in Cleve- 
land, and tragically lost his life, a few weeks ago, 
by accidentally falling through a railway bridge 
on the edge of Boston. A fourth brother is about 
completing his theological course. 

One thing in particular is noticeable of Phillips 
Brooks. He is scarcely heard of, or from, out of 
tne puipsr, OF Of of what may be called the re- 
ligious platform. Though greatly in request for 
public meetings of a charitable and benevolent 
order, and a gifted and ready extemporaneous 
speaker, and a man probably after Mr. Redpath’s 
own heart, yet he never lectures. 

He does not even write for the religious news- 
papers ! 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 














THE LAWS OF ANGER. 
By Gait HAMILTON. 


EW heresies have done more to mislead thar 

the statement made by the assembly of 
divines at Westminister, that the Word of God 
which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament is the only rule to direct us 
how we may glorify and enjoy him. So far as the 
Scriptures contain rules, popularly so called, those 
rules are not for us ; and so far as the Scriptures 
are for us they are hardly to be called rules. The 
rules of the Bible are chiefly to be found in the 
Old Testament, and were strictly laid down for 
the Jews. The New Testament widens its scope 
to embrace the whole world, but it directly and 
forcibly abrogates rules, and deals only in prin- 
ciples. 

It is in some respects far easier to be guided by 
rules than by principles. A rule tells you exactly 
what to do; a principle leaves you to find out for 
yourself. A rule demands only obedience; a 
principle requires judgment. Government by rule 
attaches responsibility chiefly to the ruler. Gov- 
ernment by principle fastens it upon the individ- 
ual actor. Those who are governed can make 
but one mistake — disobedience —which is fcial. 
Those who govern themselves tiay inake a thou- 
sand mistakes, none of which is fatal, save the 
mistake of motive. If the divine object were to 
have an orderly and decorous world, one would 
say we ought to be governed by rules. If it were 
to build up a world of intelligent and dignified 
beings, we should be, as we are, relegated to 
principles. 

Reason teaches us that if there is any God at 
all, any God worthy of worship, he is the God of 
the whole world. He is the Creator and Guardian 
not of Jew and Christian alone, but of Gentile 
and Pagan as well. He did not withhold himself 
from the human race in its infancy, and come to 
its help only when it had grown into fullness of 
days. Everywhere and at all times he has re- 
vealed himself in such ways as seemed to him 
good. Many ages and many nations have never 
heard of our Bible, yet in no one of them, 
says that Bible, supplementing the conclusions of 
our reason, has God left himself without a wit- 
ness. The Bible may be the clearest lamp unto 
our feet, and the brightest light unto our path, 
but it does not profess to be the only light that 
ever shone upon the world; and the attempt to 
make it so throws a glamour and uncertainty upon 
the path. There can be no harmony of the Gos- 

pels, no symmetrical plan of salvation, no suffi- 
cient theory of life unless we admit that God is 
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the Father and Friend of the whole human race, 
that he works efficientiy without as well as within 
the Bible, and that not only upon Sinai and Zion 
may his presence shine, but upon every high hill 
under the whole heaven. 

I think it would not be far wrong to say that 
the popularly received Christian doctrine of re- 
sentment is that there should be no resentment. 
,“‘I say unto you, That ye resist not evil; but 


‘wnosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, . 


turn to him the other also. And if any man will 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. 
Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” 
These and such teachings as these are our war- 
rant for resolving the whole duty of man into a 
mush of complacency. We have never yet quite 
succeeded in the effort. We find ourselves ever 
and anon flaming out into indignation and wrath. 
If a man smite us on the right cheek, we knock 
him down. If a man sue us at the law, we stand 
suit; and if he would borrow of us, we promptly 
turn away unless he can give ample security. But 
we have succeeded so far as to do these things in 
ashamefaced, apologetic manner. We have suc- 
ceeded so far as to give those who are outside the 
church weapons to wield against it which they 
would not otherwise possess, and which are unlaw- 
ful to‘hold. We have succeeded so far as to put 
an odium upon anger. We do not recognize it as 
the natural and proper exercise of certain facul- 
ties, but we deem it the overflow of evil passions. 
We by no means obey these precepts of Christ, 
but we say they, and they only, ought to be obey- 
ed; and we admit that the reason we do not obey 
them is hardness of heart. 

I admit nothing of the sort. This seems to me 
a feeble and false presentation of Christianity, as 
far removed from real Christianity as it is from 
Paganism. In the first place, it is absolutely un- 
reasonable, and nothing which is unreasonable 
can be Christian. In the second place, it is im- 
practicable, and nothing which is impracticable 
can be Christian. But in the third place, it is 
utterly antagonistic to the gist of Christ’s teach- 
ings, and to the whole course of his life. He says 
explicitly : ‘‘ Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law or the prophets ; I am not come to destroy 
but to fulfiil.”. When he quoted them of old time 
who said an eye for an eye and a tooth, did he 
mean to condemn them? He says explicitly not. 
He introduces a new principle, but he does not 
withdraw the old. He goes further in the direc- 
tion which Moses traveled. When they of old 
time said, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou shalt demand eye for eye 
from thine enemy, they spoke in the interests of 
truth and purity, of law and order. Recklessness 
on the one hand and revenge on the other were 
curbed by the law of eye for eye. Whatever com- 
munication God may have held with his world 
outside of the Biblical record we little know. We 
do know that there was great need of well-defined 
laws among the Jews. Moses found his people 
violent and barbarous, and he repressed them 
with simple and wholesome laws. When these 
laws had done their work, Christ came and in- 
formed them with spiritual life. Where Moses 
had forbidden murder, Christ went deeper and 
forbade those evil thoughts in the heart out of 
which murder springs. Where Moses had forbid- 
den indiscriminate and unlimited revenge, Christ 
went further and inculecated forgiveness and 
friendliness. He did not preach the duty of re- 
sentment, because there was no need of it. Anger 
is one of the earliest and easiest instincts of the 
human being, and in the natural course of things 
needs to be trained by discretion and discrimina- 
tion. Forgiveness belongs to a higher and more 
spiritualized and advanced stage. But that 
Christ did not mean to extirpate anger and sub- 
stitute forgiveness is proved by the whole tenor 
of his own life. It is no weak, yielding, namby- 
pamby figure which the authors of the Gospels 
draw for us, but a Being of severe and exacting 
majesty. When the Pharisees shut their eyes to 
the claims of humanity, and counted a legal 
phrase more strenuous than human suffering, he 
looked round about on them with anger. Often 
his anger burst out in bitter, scorching words: 
“Woe unto you, Scribes, andePharisees, hypo- 
crites ! for ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte, and when he is made ye make him two- 
fold more the child of hell than yourselves. 
Hypocrites, fools, blind, whited sepulchres.” T'ri- 
bunes, Times, and Heralds, nay, even Christian 
Unions, Independents, and Observers address each 





other in no more uncomplimentary terms than 
these. And they are not the words of a well- 
meaning but short-coming Christian, a man who 
tried to follow Christ, but found the old Adam 
too strong for the young Melancthon. They are 
the words of Jesus Christ himself, the sinless and 
perfect man, the only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth. Nay, more, his anger was not 
confined to words. When this man who was so 
meek and forbearing, who taught submission to 
evil, and patience under insult, when he saw 
God’s temple profaned to profit and pelf, his 
anger was kindled into an overmastering fury, he 
armed himself, and alone drove out the whole 
crowd of hucksters and peddlers, scattered their 
money, upset their tables, ordered out their wares, 
and made aclean sweep of the whole filthy con- 
cern. There was no turning of the other cheek, 
no giving up of the cloak also, but a summary and 
forcible check put upon abuses, If it had been an 
ordinary church-member, the world looking on, 
and especially the marketmen who had been turn- 
ed out of their comfortable stalls, would very 
likely have said that this Reformer and Radical 
had lost his temper, and become as one of us. 
But he was the Lord Christ in his anger, in his 
denunciation, in his force, just as truly, just as 
divinely, and just as exemplarily, as when he 
cried: ‘“‘ Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do!” 


A QUESTION. 
By H. H. 


HEN, after blissful hours of converse free 
With some rich mind, whose every word can maké 
Transfiguration of our thoughts, and wake 
Our utmost powers, until we seem to be 
New born,—we sink to barren poverty 
Again with common souls, will memory take 
The shape of joy or woe? of joy for sake 
Of joy once known? or piteous misery 
Of yearning that it come again? 
I think 
If unto Lazarus it had been said, 
Some day, *‘Come in! eat once thy fill of bread 
And meat, and of rich wine, the best wine, drink 
Likewise thy fill,” the beggar had replied, 
“Nay, Master! lt were harder then outside !” 











THE RELATION OF CHRIST TO 
JUDAISM. 
By GrorGce S. MERRIAM. 


IEWING the life of Christ in its historical 
aspect, nothing is more striking than his 
two-fold relation to the earlier Judaism. In him 
we see at once a flowering out of the older relig- 
ion into fullest beauty, and the introduction of 
principles not only new but radically different 
from the old. The person of Christ appears most 
exalted when we compare him with the highest of 
mankind besides. Paul, whose portrait stands by 
the side of the Master's, we recognize as a ‘‘king 
of men,” one of the very loftiest of the race; yet 
he fades before the luster that shines from the 
person of Jesus. By a like comparison we get a 
new sense of the incomparable truth which Christ 
first brought to light, when we compare it with 
the best that went before. 

We have seen that the characteristic of the 
Jewish religion was its union of devout feeling 
and right living. We have seen that there was a 
struggle within it between ritualism on the one 
hand and a pure spiritual morality on the other. 
And we have found, as the root-idea of its moral- 
ity, consecration to God expressed by separation 
from evil. 

Now, at the beginning of the teaching of Jesus, 
we find him giving to the idea of right living a 
comprehensiveness, a clearness, and a depth which 
wonderfully enlarged the old Jewish conceptions. 
In the Sermon on the Mount he gave to the moral 
principles of the old law an application so search- 
ing that the human conscience almost dates a 
new birth from that hour. Where the Jewish law 
had condemned coarse and obvious forms of evil, 
he threw the strong light of the moral conscious- 
ness on all subtle sins of the heart. In this he 
did but carry out the highest spirit of the old re- 
ligion. We can imagine the noblest men of the 
older time, men like Moses and Isaiah, weleoming 
his words with joy, as a fuller and clearer expres- 
sion of the message given to them to deliver. 

Christ’s treatment of the ceremonial element of 
Judaism is an example of the far-reaching wisdom 
of his method. He lived in external conformity 
to the ritual of hischurch. He not only did not 
attack its ceremonial forms, but, so far as ap- 
pears, he complied with them without an excep- 
tion. The Sabbatical restrictions which he broke 
through appear to have been but the casuistical 





refinements of the Pharisees. He lived and died 
& ceremonialist—and yet, he planted the seed that 
in its growth quickly threw off the ceremonial 
law, as an upspringing shoot pushes aside a peb- 
ble. The emphasis he put on spiritual worship 
and moral character speedily made ritual worship 
appear a surplusage. , Accepting for the time both 
the outward and the inward elements of the old 
religion, he gave to the inward such a supreme 
impulse that ceremonialism fell away and per- 
ished,—to re-appear whenever the church grows 
lethargic, and to vanish always when the spirit of 
Christ again shines out. 

The sympathy between Jesus and the teachers 
of the old religion nowhere appears closer than in 
the spirit of pure worship which was in both. 
Their very language sometimes lent itself to his 
deepest experiences. In his supreme moment of 
suffering it was the Psalmist’s words that came to 
his lips: ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ?” 

But Christ introduced one very remarkable 
change in the idea of man’s relation to God. It 
was he who first distinctly taught that the Divine 
goodness is the model for human goodness, All 
worshipful thought of God implies this to some 
extent. The old Jewish thought of Jehovah, as 
just, pure, merciful, was a great incentive toward 
justice, purity and mercy in human conduct. But 
the element of reverence and awe was so predomi- 
nant in the older Jew’s feeling toward Jehovah 
that the thought of expressly imitating him—of 
taking this Almighty and Infinite as his own 
model—was foreign to his mind. But Jesus 
brings this very thought of likeness to God as the 
supreme motive to right living. In his teaching 
the idea of God, while it loses nothing of august 
purity and that awfulness which belongs to per- 
fect goodness, yet gains infinitely in tenderness 
and sympathy. In the Old Testament the char- 
acteristic title of God is Jehovah—the ‘‘I Am,” 
the Infinite. But in the discourses of Jesus the 
habitual name is ‘*Father.” The phrase in this 
application scarcely occurs in the Old Testament. 
Simply in teaching men to call God ‘‘ our Father” 
Jesus may be said to have brought a new religion 
upon earth. 

Part of the meaning of that name lay in this, 
that as the child grows up in likeness to the 
father, so man is to become like his Father in 
Heaven. It is thus that Jesus uses the thought. 
‘*T say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you: that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust.” So, above all, 
in that wonderful prayer, he joins the petition 
that we may be forgiven with the reminder that 
we are to forgive our enemies in the same way. 

By this figure of father and child, and by the 
whole spirit of his teaching, Jesus set the Divine 
Goodness as the very ideal toward which men 
were to rise. But he did more than this. He 
taught the direct, immediate indwelling of God in 
man. ‘He set before us, as the true relation be- 
tween the soul and God, the perfect oneness of 
inmost love. That sublime idea—at once the 
sublimest and the tenderest that the human mind 
can reach—shines out in its full glory in the dis- 
course which crowns the Gospel of John. 

To the best spirits of the older Judaism there 
opened itself at times a communion with God 
which yielded a supreme sense of strength and 
joy and hope. But the whole life of Jesus 
is radiant with this communion. It is this 
that lends the wonderful and heavenly light to 
his figure. In him all nobility of human charac- 
ter, all profound speech reaching the depths of 
our moral consciousness, all delicacy and depth of 
affection, all utmost self-sacrifice—have, as their 
background, a Divine presence. In his company 
we get an immediate sense of the Divine fullness 
of love and purity and peace, abiding in man 
—Immanuel, God with us. 

But, for the most radical contrast between the 
religion of Jesus and that out of which it was 
born, we must consider that idea of exclusion, 
separation, which it has been said was fundamen- 
tal to Judaism. The revolution which Christ 
wrought in this may be considered first on its 
external side. The exclusiveness of the Jew was 
conspicuous in his national sentiment. To him, 
the foreigner was only worthy of fellowship when 
he took upon him the obligations and insignia of 
a Jew. Here, again, Christ wrought his work 
slowly. It was left for Paul to -say, ‘‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek,” and to give half his life 
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to maintaining that principle. But it was Christ 
who planted the seed. The whole matter lay 
‘wrapped up in the parable of the Geod Samar- 
itan. 

We get still deeper into the revolution which 
Christ inaugurated when we look at his treat- 
ment of sinners and outcasts among his own peo- 
ple. Here, more than anywhere else, he went 
right in the teeth of the whole sentiment and 
instinct of respectable Jews. ‘‘ He eateth with 
sinners !’—that was to Jewish respectability the 
unpardonable sin. At this point, Jesus, else- 
where so prudent and patient, did not for one 
moment stop for conciliation or compromise with 
Jewish prejudice. It seems as though here was a 
truth so central, so vital, that he must give it 
from first to last the strongest expression for 
which words and acts could be found. ‘‘The Son 
of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” It all lay in that. Human brother- 
hood, the Divine fatherhood, all that is noblest, 
sweetest, best in life, lay in that lesson of which 
the life and death of Jesus was one long un- 
broken expression. A sinner was not something 
to be hated, but something to be saved! So, this 
was held up as the central attribute of God, the 
quality which joins Divinity and humanity. 
Forgive your enemies, as God forgives you. Do 
good to the evil and the unthankful, as your 
Father sends rain and sunshine on the wicked no 
less than on the righteous. Love your very mur- 
derers ; pray for them ; forgive them, and look to 
your Father to forgive them. 

Here is where the religion of Jesus takes its 
essential departure from Judaism, and from every 
lower form of religion or morality. To the Jew, 
religion meant consecration to God expressed by 
withholding one’s self from sin and from sinful 
men. To the follower of Christ it means union 
with God in love which goes out to save all men 
from evil. The lower religion ends in self, or, 
at best, in one’s own church or nation. In 
Christ’s religion, self-saving comes by self-sacri- 
fice ; personal purity is but the beginning; love 
of the Highest is the inspiration, love of the low- 
est the fruit. 

Any essay on a theme so great as the present 
must, of necessity, be incomplete and fragment- 
ary. A single word may be given to the great 
subject of immortality. It needs but a word to 
remind the reader how this transcendent and im- 
measurable truth, which breaks out at the most 
only in faint and fitful gleams in the older teach- 
ing, shines clear and full in the life of Jesus, and 
finds in his own rising its visible pledge. 

So far from any possibility that Christ’s religion 
is about to be superseded, we must believe that 
its career is hardly begun. It will freely assimi- 
late with all new discoveries of truth. Its tradi- 
tional form may change, as it has many times 
changed before. But the spirit of Jesus Christ— 
the religion of Divine Love dwelling in men, in- 
spiring them toward perfect manhood, and gath- 
ering all into a family of which God is the Father 
and Christ the Elder Brother—that religion is 
immortal. 











CLARKE’S BRAIN BUILDING.* 
By Tuomas K. BEECHER. 

HIS small but costly book adds little to the 

author’s previous work, Sex in Education; 
but, having been prepared as a paper to read be- 
fore the educators at Detroit, it is a little more 
pretentious in the way of rhetoric and scholarly 
allusion. By the reading of it, however, I am 
moved rather to meditation, query and remark, 
than to review. 

‘**No race of human kind has yet obtained a 
permanent footing upon this continent,” says the 
doctor. It is not so with other continents, as 
Asia, Egypt and Northern Europe, ete. ‘‘ Two 
duties, then, are imposed upon our civilization ; 
two problems are presented to our educators. 
The duties are, first, to secure the perpetuation 
of the race in America, and secondly, to provide 
also for the survival of the fittest here.” 

Stripped of rhetoric and illustration, the above 
is substantially the doctor’s send-off for the vol- 
ume. 

' But why is it important to secure the perpetua- 
tion of our race upon this continent? What 
good comes to the air, the earth, or the regions 
under earth by our occupancy? Every summer 
thousands of us rush away from the cities; we 
abhor the places marked by man; we seek the 
Adirondacks, the Canadian woods and streams, 


*The Building of a Brain. By Edward H. Clarke, M. D. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 





‘titled to live forever. 





the Colorado cafions and Yellowstone parks—any 
place, any whither, to escape so much of the con- 
tinent as is cursed by our race thickly perpetuated 
upon it. . 

Why then does Dr. Clarke think it important to 
affiict all the land by the perpetuation of a race 
whose first works are so offensive that their doers 
flee from them? Is Asia bettered or beautified 
by its old, old civilization? Is it worth while to 
‘‘perpetuate our race,” that by and by we may 
equal modern Egypt ? 

No, no! Dr. Clarke. Let us have our little fling 
for a century or two, and then let the continent 
have rest to get back its beauty, like a croquet 
lawn recovering its grass.' 

Suppose our education and civilization bring to 
pass sterility and the disappearance of the race. 
When we have ceased to be, will anybody find 
fault? As drunkenness is cured by total abstin- 
ence, will not all the evils that flesh is heir to dis- 
appear when the continent has signed the pledge 
of total abstinence from all population? Is it 
really worth while to plan for the perpetuation of 
a race afflicted with universal and perpetual dis- 
content ? 

And that next ‘‘ problem” or ‘‘duty” of “pro- 
viding for [sic] the survival of the fittest here.” 
I had supposed that this generalization of modern 
scientific thought announced a law inexorable as 
fate and comfortable as Calvinism. Is it possible 
then that the fittest are in danger of not surviv- 
ing? Is it not certain that the fittest will survive 
(the grasshoppers in Kansas, for instance)? And 
if the fittest do survive because they are the fit- 
test, and are proved to be the fittest because they 
survive, why should educators worry over the 
problem and load themselves with new duty? Or 
if the fittest won’t survive, what becomes of 
science and her majestic laws, our only refuge in 
these days of toppling temples and decaying 
faith? 

Questionings lead to doubts, and doubts to in- 
fidelity, in both science and religion ; and infidelity 
leads—who can tell whither ? 

Indeed the conviction seems to be growing up 
with some that the fittest do not always survive. 
They insist that there are two worlds or spheres 
or realms or places in which men have or may 
have their activity, and between which they are 
liable to live distracted ;—worlds with opposite 
laws, such that the survivors in one are already 
dead in the other, and the dead in one the only 
ones that can live in the other. Such people 
insist that a thread of tragedy runs through 
human history ; that the dead heroes pull at our 
hearts by the very fact that they did not survive. 
Socrates, the father of Plato and Aristotle, did 
not survive. Yet he was worthiest, if not fittest. 
Or, jumping the centuries, there lie the Uncle 
Toms, heroes of industry and gentleness, dying in 
sheds, flogged heavenward ; and Sir Thomas More, 
at whose dying not England only, but mankind, 
were bereaved ; and Abraham Lincoln, over whose 
untimely taking off a nation wept, and could not 
be comforted by the profound conviction that 
the fittest survive. Not to mention smaller, even 
domestic tragedies, trifles like a devoted mother 
dying because she was devoted to husband and 
children ; and engineers dying because they clung 
to the throttle and saved their trains ; sentimental 
doctors and sisters of charity who died because 
they would serve and save the victims of yellow 
jack and vomito. Such people seem to us en- 
And yet they die. 

A Christian minister of my acquaintance looks 
at me with great eyes, saying: ‘‘ Survival of the 
fittest ! How happened Jesus Christ to die, then ?” 
To whom I make the altogether proper reply : Of 
course we must not mix religion and science. 

Suppose, then, it should appear that men can- 
not serve two masters—that the culture that de- 
velops high and holy heroisms wars against the 
perpetuation of the race; that the flowering and 
fruiting of the spirit necessitates sterility in the 
flesh? What then? Is it indeed important that 
man should keep his place and hold his own in a 
universal struggle for existence, and prove himself 
the fittest to survive by the brutal excellence of 
superior strength and fecundity ? 

Is there not a truth underlying the celibacy so 
highly esteemed among the Roman Catholics at 
one extreme and the derided Shakers at the other? 
Without questioning in the least the unwise and 
unnecessary sacrifice of health in the educational 
tendencies of to-day ; not doubting for a moment 
that there is call for reform in the direction indi- 
cated by Dr. Clarke, it may still be more than sus- 
pected that the highest and healthiest culture for 
men and women will be found, sooner or later, in- 





compatible with fecundity and the perpetuation 
of the race. For there are last here that shall be 
first, and there are first that shali be last. And if 
it shall at any time appear that the highest aspi- 
rations of the race are in conflict with its perpetu- 
ity in the flesh, the exhortation will still be 
pertinent: ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of God.” For 
no thoughtful man can long hold with Dr. Clarke's 
rhetorical postulate that it is at all a duty to per- 
petuate such races of discontent and wretched- 
ness as now infest the habitable globe and call 
themselves men. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 








GROWING OLD. 
By MARGARET FE, SANGSTER. 


8 it parting with the roundness 
Of the smoothly moulded cheek? 

Is it losing from the dimples 

Half the flashing joy they speak? 
Is it fading of the luster 

From the wavy golden hair? 
Is it finding on the forehead 

Graven lines of thought and care ? 


Is it dropping, as the rosze-leaves 
Drop their sweetness over-blown, 
Household names that once were dearer, 
More familiar than our own? 
Is it meeting on the pathway 
Faces strange, and glances cold, 
While the soul with moan and shiver 
Whispers sadly, ‘* Growing old'’? 


Is it frowning at the folly 
Of the ardent hopes of youth? 
Is it cynic melancholy, 
At the rarity of truth ? 
Is it disbelief in loving 2 
Selfish hate, or miser’s greed ? 
Then such blight of nature’s noblest 
Is a “ growing old” indeed. 


But, the silver thread that shineth 
Whitely in the thinning tress, 

And the pallor, where the bloom was, 
Need not tell of bitterness ; 

And the brow’s more earnest writing, 
Where it once was marble fair, 

May be but the spirit’s tracing 
Of the peace of answered prayer. 


If the smile have gone in deeper, 
And the tear more quickly start, ' 
Both together meet in musio 
Low and tender in the heart; 
And in others’ joy and gladness, 
When the life can find its own, 
Surely angels lean to listen 
To the sweetnoss of the tone. 


Nothing lost of all we planted 
In the time of budding leaves: 
Onhky some things bound in bundles 
And set by—our precious sheaves ; 
Only treasure kept in safety 
Out of reach, and out of rust, 
Till we clasp it, grown the richer 
Through the glory of our trust. 


On the gradual sloping pathway, 
As the passing years decline, 
Gileams a golden love-light falling 
Far from upper heights divine. 
And the shadows from that brightness 
Wrap them softly in their fold, 
Who unto celestial whiteness 
Walk, by way of “ growing old.”’ 











THE NEXT BIG JOB. 
By ApAmM STwiy,. 
FEW years ago high mountains, broad riv- 
ers, stormy seas and other natural barriers 
between nations were regarded as special proofs 
of providential care for man. How else, it was 
asked—and to ask the question was to answer it— 
How else could the integrity of nations be pre- 
served, and peaceable people kept from constant 
fear of invasion by the ambitious and aggressive ? 

To-day we look upon all such obstructions to 
human intercourse with any feeling but that of 
thankfulness. The hope of the future lies in the 
mingling of nations, commergially if not socially 
and politically; and the great work of the present 
is to overcome the obstacles which nature has 
placed in the way of such mingling. Our grand- 
est triumphs of engineering have this end and aim; 
and the best that can be said of the once prized 
barriers is that they challenge the spirit of man 
to bolder efforts and nobler achievements. 

A generation ago England and France were in 
nothing so united as in thanking God that a 
stormy arm of the sea kept their borders apart. 
To-day, on both sides of the Channel, the great 
problem in engineering is how to overcome the 
difficulties and dangers of its passage, ‘‘for the 
benefit of trade and the strengthening of the 
bonds of friendship and mutual esteem which 
unite the two peoples.” 

England and France are each other's best cus- 
tomers; and profit is a great peacemaker. AlI- 
ready merchandise to the value of four hundred 
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million dollars passes annually between the near- 
est ports of the two countries, subject to frequent 
trans-shipment and to the delays and dangers in- 
cident to storms and tides. With the rest of 
Europe the traffic accross the channel is great 
and rapidly increasing; and it needs only un- 
broken railway connection to become incalcula- 
ble. Still further, for business or pleasure, half- 
a-million men and women cross the channel every 
year, and it is estimated that three times as many 
more would hasten to make the’ voyage were it 
not for the inevitable stomach-tax which Nep- 
tune levies and collects, 

The tribute of cash—to say nothing of comfort 
—thus paid to sea and storm in that narrow strait 
would meet the interest on many millions of 
money devoted to correcting or removing the in- 
conveniences of the passage: and the tribute be- 
comes more and more burdensome every year, 
with the rapid increase of trade and travel. 
| What shall the remedy be? Bessemer's saloon 
steamer, if successful, will meet but a part of the 
difficulty. Bridging is out of the question. An 
iron tube to lie on the bottom of the sea has been 
proposed, but the scheme meets little encourage- 
ment. The only plan pronounced feasible by en- 
gineers of tried experience and ability is a sub- 
marine tunnel, deep enough to escape possible 
fissures in the bed of white chalk underlying the 
sea, and to avoid serious infiltration through the 
overlying strata. Already this project has passed 
through all but the final stage of development 
observable in the history of works of the sort; 
and we hazard little in predicting the safe out- 
come of the last stage, as the next great engineer- 
ing achievement of the century. 

The play has been enacted again and again. A 
gigantic undertaking—a railway across a conti- 
nent, a telegraph through the sea, a tunnel 
through mountains or under deep waters—lies 
hidden in the future. Some one more sanguine 
or far-seeing than his neighbors catches a glimpse 
of the coming want, proclaims it to the world— 
and is laughed at. Practical men tap their fore- 
heads and suggest perpetual motion or some 
other harmless impossibility for the visionary to 
exercise his brains on. Commonly they are right 
—for the time. The thing is impossible under 
existing conditions. But time works miracles, 
The conditions of the problem are simplified, 
means are devised for overcoming the difficulties 
involved, and broader experience is gained in the 
conduct of works of the kind. Again the project 
is urged. 

At this stage the men of practical views admit 

.the possibility of success, but object to the cost. 
It is a good thing; but it won't pay. Again they 
may be right ; and if pushed too soon the work 
may prove a dead loss—a sort of Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad—to the projectors. But more time 
passes, more experience is gained in the manage- 
ment of such enterprises, more efficient machinery 
is devised for pushing such work rapidly and 
cheaply, the commercial need of the work be- 
comes more and more urgent; finally, the once 
absurd, impossible, impracticable scheme becomes 
possible, practicable, imperative—then the thing 
is done. 

Since the Channel Tunnel was first pro- 
posed and treated as an extravagant joke 
rather than as a serious enterprise to be ulti- 
mately carried out, the advances made in mining 
engineering have been immense. Machines have 
been invented to take the place of the old-time 
sledge and drill and the army of men required to 
use them; more powerful explosives have been 
discovered ; difficulties in the way of ventilation 
have been overcome; and tunnels of greater and 
greater length have been driven under water and 
through the land, until the proposed work seems 
only a trifle greater than those already accom- 
plished. For proof it is needful to mention only 
the Hoosac tunnel, nearly six miles long; that of 
Mont Cenis, nine miles long; the one now in 
progress through St. Gothard, to be ten miles 
long ; or those under the broad tidal rivers, the 
Severn and the Mersey, and along the shore at 
Brighton, England, below the level of the sea. 

The proposed tunnel between Dover and Calais, 
though more than double the length of any pre- 
vious venture, is thought to present fewer diffi- 
eulties than those successfully overcome in the 
Mont Cenis tunnel.. There the rock was ex- 
tremely hard, and the cost more than a thousand 
dollars a yard. Here the rock is soft grey chalk, 
through which an experimental heading, seven 
feet in diameter, has been driven with Brunton’s 
tunneling machine at the rapid rate of one yard 
an hour. To drive a driftway of the same size 





across the Channel, working from both ends, 
would require, at this rate, but a couple of years; 
and to complete the work for a double railway 
tunnel, from five to six years; the cost, including 
the shore ends of the tunnel, to bring the road 
to the surface on either side, not to exceed fifty 
mnillion dollars. 

The only difficulty to be apprehended is the 
possible, though not probable, existence of deep 
fissures through the white chalk—a difficulty but 
little feared by the best engineers and geologists. 
From the percolation of water through homo- 
geneous chalk no trouble whatever is anticipated. 

The latest plan involves the sinking of shafts 
on each shore to the depth of 450 feet below high- 
water mark, from the bottom of which drainage 
driftways are to be run to meet the tunnel proper 
about three miles out, then to follow the line of 
the tunnel to the center of the strait, where the 
works from each shore will unite. The tunnel 
will begin on each side 200 feet above the bottom 
of the shaft, and be driven at an inclination of 
ene foot in eighty, till a junction is made with 
the drainage driftways ; then at a gradient of 1 to 
2640 to the middle. 

The aim now is to raise capital sufficient to ex- 
cavate the driftway from seven to nine feet in 
diameter across the Channel, or for enough to 
demonstrate the practicability of the greater 
work; then to find money to enlarge the drift- 
way to the size required for the railway tunnel. 

For the preliminary work the sum of $800,000 
is wanted. Already subscriptions are being raised 
for the work in France, and a company is forming 
for the immediate commencement of the experi- 
mental driftway near Calais. 








SOIL-DAMPNESS AS A CAUSE OF 
DISEASE. 
By J. W. PrnkHam, M. D. 


HERE seems no longer to be any doubt that 

one of our most dreaded and fatal diseases is 
caused by soil-dampness. If a damp soil be not 
the cause, it is certainly one of the conditions 
most favorable to the development of pulmonary 
consumption. Two things have unquestionably 
been proved in this connection ; first, that con- 
sumption is most prevalent on damp soils, and 
secondly, that the removal of this dampness by 
efficient !swb-soil drainage causes a rapid diminu- 
tion in the death-rate from consumption in locali- 
ties where this improvement has been made. Let 
us look at some of the facts which have led to 
these conclusions. s 

In 1862 Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, the pioneer in 
these investigations, obtained statements from 
the resident physicians of 183 towns in Massa- 
chusetts, which led him to consider it as highly 
probable, though not absolutely proved, that 
soil-dampness held a causative relation to pul- 
monary consumption. He foreshadowed ‘the 
existence of a law having for its central idea that 
dampness-of the soil in any locality is intimately 
connected, and probably as cause and effect, with 
the prevalence of consumption in that town or 
locality.” 

What Dr. Bowditch rendered probable by these 
investigations, Dr. Buchanan, of England, in his 
capacity of health inspector, seems to have ren- 
dered certain by his. He found that in towns 
where improvements had been made in this re- 
spect, the mortality from consumption had greatly 
decreased ; and that the extent of the diminution 
corresponded to the extent of the drying of the 
subsoil. 

‘‘In Salisbury, for example, the death-rate from 
phthisis (consumption) had fallen 49 per cent. ; 
in Ely 47; in Rugby 43; in Banbury 45; and in 
thirteen other towns the rate of diminution, 
though not so marked, was nevertheless note- 
worthy.” 

The following general conclusions are given by 
Dr. Buchanan as the result of his inquiry : 

‘* First. Within the counties of Surrey, Kent and 
Sussex, there is, broadly speaking, less phthisis 
among populations living on pervious soils than 
among populations living on impervious soils. 

‘*Second. Within the same counties there is 
less phthisis among populations living on high- 
lying pervious soils than among populations liv- 
ing on low-lying pervious soils. 

‘‘Third, Within the same counties there is less 
phthisis among populations living on sloping im- 
pervious soils than among populations living on 
flat impervious soils. 

“Fourth. The connection between soil and 
phthisis has been established by this inquiry, 
first, by the existence of general agreement in | 





phthisis mortality in districts that have common 
geological and topographical features of a nature 
to affect the water-holding quality of the soil. 
Second, by the existence of general disagreement 
between districts that are differently cireum- 
stanced in regard of such features; and third, by 
the discovery of pretty regular concomitancy in 
the fluctuations of the two conditions, from much 
phthisis with much wetness of soil, to little 
phthisis with little wetness of soil. 

“The whole of the foregoing conclusions com- 
bine into one: that wetness of soil is a cause of 
phthisis, to the people living upon it.” 

Some investigators believe that soil-dampness 
is the cause of many other diseases. Dr. Bell, in 
his report on the drainage of Kings Co., N. Y., 
expresses the opinion that not only consumption, 
but intermittent and remittent fevers, rheumatic 
affections, neuralgia, croup, quinsy, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, pleurisy, bronchitis, cerebro-spinal- 
meningitis, erysipelas and diarrheal diseases owe 
their origin in a great measure to this cause. 

These considerations indicate the importance 
of living upon a dry soil, and make it obligatory 
upon any community whose territory is water- 
logged either wholly or in part, to drain such ter- 
ritory of its surplus water. 

By surplus water is meant that which is not 
held in the soil by capillary attraction ; all that 
water which would run away from a quantity of 
earth placed in a barrel with holes in the bottom. 
Such drainage can be easily accomplished. Un- 
glazed tiling with joints carefully protected, laid 
at a depth of three or four feet, with proper ineli- 
tion, and at suitable distances, will drain any soil, 
however wet, in less than twenty-four hours. To 
ascertain whether a given locality requires drain- 
ing, let an excavation be made to the depth of 
three feet, and if water is found in it twenty-four 
hours after the heaviest rain, the locality is unfit 
for human habitation. 

The ill-effects of a damp soil are not confined to 
those immediately living upon it, but extend to a 
considerable distance ; so that every inhabitant, 
whether his own location be wet or dry, should 
concern himself in this matter. It is pretminent- 
ly a subject of general interest. 

The evils resulting from a water-logged soil 
rapidly increase with an increasing population, 
and at the same time the difficulties of drainage 
become greatly increased when a place becomes 
thickly settled. In fact it is almost impossible in 
many cases, after grades are established, and per- 
manent improvements made, to accomplish, even 
at great expense, what in the early history of a 
place could be done with very little. 

It is also important that the water falling upon 
the roofs of houses should be promptly conducted 
away, and not allowed to saturate the soil around 
the foundations, and find its way into cellars. 

Shade trees should be so disposed about dwell- 
ings as not to interfere with the rapid drying 
of the surface of the ground. Where trees and 
shrubbery are massed together indiscriminately, 
and cover large areas, they shut out the sun's 
rays, and offer such obstacles to the circulation of 
the air as to render them in many cases a source 
of unhealthfulness; especially is this the case 
when they are planted in close proximity to dwell- 
ings. Trees should be arranged in groups, with 
ample spaces between ; and shrubs, instead of be- 
ing planted under the trees, should also be ar- 
ranged in groups by themselves, and should cover 
but a small proportion of the grounds, 

Could these suggestions be acted on, there is no 
doubt that in many places the lists of mortality 
would be greatly decreased. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the thorough drainage of a place must 
generally be accomplished as a public measure, 
and cannot be left to individual enterprise alone. 

Laws should be passed rendering it obligatory 
on local authorities to carry into effect such gen- 
eral measures as will render it possible for every 
one to drain his land, and making it illegal to 
erect dwellings on water-logged territory. A sys- 
tem of thorough inspection should be instituted 
in every place, and houses constructed without 
due regard to sanitary considerations should he 
be advertised as unhealthy. yeast 

It is very important for practical sanitary re- 
formers to arouse public interest and create a 
public opinion. Without doing this, they will be 
impeded and perhaps thwarted at almost every 
step of their work by the selfishness of unenlight- 
ened private interest. But in the face of a public 
opinion such as knowledge of the facts is sure to 
develop, the most bigoted obstructionist will be 
unable to hold his ground, and most property 
owners will become active favorers of reform. In 
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many communities it would serve an excellent | 


purpose if a Health Association could be organ- 
ized, and as many intelligent citizens as possible 
be induced to join it. Such an association might 
take as its work the diffusion of knowledge on this 
class of subjects, both among its own members 
and in the community at large ; the securing of 
necessary legislation; and active codperation 
through its officers with the public authorifies in 
giving effect to such legislation. A great field of 
usefulness lies in this direction, and in a rapidly 
growing country like ours no time should be lost 
in attending to it. 








THE LATE GEORGE TRASK. 
By Henry T. CHEEVER. 


HE recent death in the harness—his armor 

on—of a ripe reformer, with whom an inti- 
mate correspondence and communion for a series 
of years, while exercising the ministry in Connec- 
ticut and inthis city, entitled me to call him 
friend, has led me to turn to some of’ his late 
letters, which convey a fair impression of the 
strong individuality—Geo. Trask, Anti-Tobacco 
Refotmer. By these, as well as by our knowledge 
of the habits and life of the man otherwise, we 
see how he was prosecuting bravely to the end, 
“‘for conscience toward God,” his broad work for 
humanity, with an intensity, as was said of How- 
ard, which the nature of the human mind forbade 
to be more and the character of the individual 
forbade to be less. 

Early in this decade, as he was entering upon 
his seventy-fourth or seventy-fifth year, young in 
fire and energy as many are at forty-five, he 
writes: ‘‘ Pray that I may have a fresh anointing 
for my work. Itis put upon me of God. I must 
work on this line now. There is a heaven, a 
glorious heaven for good. men, brother. We must 
embrace there.” 

And, again, acknowledging a generous subsidy 
for his cause procured from a mutual friend, he 
says: ‘It will whiten many acres at the West 
with my tracts, and, with God’s blessing, convert 
many souls for whom Christ died. Tell him I 
don't want him to tread the Jordan till I am 
there, too. I want the privilege to see the Shin- 
ing Ones the other side, and to hear the bells in 
heaven ring about the same time.” 

As late as November last he writes: ‘‘It is like 
cold water to a thirsty soul to hear from you 
again with that enclosure. I have wished much 
to see you of late, but Herculean labors at my desk 
have chained me here. Dear brother, let us stick 
to Christ, be steadfast and true, and with a mind 
of our own and in our own way fight the good 
fight tothe end. Heaven is near. You are dear 
to me on earth—how must it be in heaven !” 

He addressed to my care last spring a ringing 
and unique letter, as from a veteran warrior that 
snuffed the battle and expected victory, for the 
great Dio Lewis meeting in Mechanic’s Hall that 
opened woman’s holy crusade against the dram- 
shop in New England with such genuine and 
hopeful enthusiasm, quenched, alas! and strangled 
80 by the attempted ‘‘imposition of holy hands,” 
and the patronizing intervention of red tape and 
machinery and mutual admiration committees. 

There is before me a copy of the Anti-Tobacco 
Journal, with George Trask’s Eighteen Reasons 
for Dropping Tobacco, every one of them the 
very quintessence of truth, logic and love. The 
melting fire of feeling and the freezing facts of 
stern reality so run together in them all that they 
constitute a style of extraordinary force and vi- 
tality. There are principles, apothegms, and epi- 
grams in the racy writings and speeches of Trask 
that will live and circulate with quickening pow- 
er, now that their author has passed into the 
unseen realm, safe from the (honorable) obloquy 
and insult which often met him here. Take the 
saying, “If you will not quit a wrong thing be- 
cause it is wrong, you will not do a right thing 
because it is right, and you have reason to fear 
that moral principle, the sublimest element of 
God, has no place in your soul.” 

Who now shall take the mantle of the trans- 
lated reformer, and carry on to victory a cause to 
which has been given not in vain the life-work 
and spiritual essence of such a moral hero as 


_ George Trask? In an accommodated sense we 


may say of him what Whittier wrote to the mem- 
ory of Chas. B. Storrs, President of the Western 
Reserve College : 
“ Joy to thy spirit, brother ! 
A thousand hearts are warm— 
A thousand kindred bosoms 
Are baring to the storm !"" 
‘Worcester, Feb. 1, 1875. 





Hecture-Hoom Talk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


COMING TO CHRIST. 
Frmpay EveEnrngG, Feb. 5. 


N all the teaching that I remember in my 
youth and boyhood (and I was brought up in an 
era of revivals, when the question of conversion, and 
of beginning with peremptory emphasis a Christian 
life, was the great spirit and movement of the Chris- 
tian ministry, in the days of Nettleton, in the days of 
Phinney, and in the days of my own father, who 
lived in an atmosphere of revival)—in all the teach- 
ing in those times that I remember, I have a vivid rec- 
ollection of the urgency with which coming to Christ 
was put upon men. The effect that it had upon my 
mind was that of a certain half-mechanical and half- 
official operation. I recollect hearing my father say 
that in his ministry he first sought to preach so as to 
interest; and when he found that the people were in- 
terested, then he used to preach to them for the pur- 
pose of producing seriousness; and when he found 
that seriousness was thoroughly produced, then he 
sought to produce conviction; and when they were 
convicted, and he saw that the conviction was decp- 
ened, and had become genuine and thorough, then 
came conversion; and, afterwards, they joined the 
church for sanctification. But the great point, as I 
thought, was that there was a certain order in the 
economy of the mind, or in the economy of grace, and 
that I must be interested, that then I must be serious, 
that then I must be convicted, aud that after convic- 
tion had had its perfect work, then I might be con- 
verted. Iused to go through the early stages of this 
process very easily. Though I was buoyant and mer- 
ry, 1 was exceedingly susceptible to moral appeal; and 
I used to fall into seriousness about once a week, or 
once a month, as the case might be; and seriousness 
was working into great interest; and the moment 
there was a good deal of excitement in the communi- 
ty, I was sure to be one of the number that were under 
conviction. It was an imaginative conviction that I 
was under, however. I used to feel that 1 was a great 
sinner because I had been taught so; and my imagina- 
tion ran out in every possible direction. I supposed 
that I was depraved by nature, and that I was under 
the wrath of God. I fancied that I was a sort of 
lightning-rod, and expected to be hit by every bolt 
that in the storm came down from the clouds. I re- 
garded it as an evidence of God’s mercy that I had not 
been struck and dashed to pieces. I had been made to 
believe all these things; but the question was, how to 
get to Christ. I must come to him, I was told, just as 
Iwas. I must lean upon bim, and trust in him. And, 
yet, I had no Christ: I had an idea of another Being; 
yet it presented but very little to my mind. The im- 
pression that I had as to what was meant by coming just 
as I was was very vague. Then I was told that I must 
lay down the weapons of my rebellion. I was told 
that I was at enmity with God, and that I must be 
reconciled to him. I wanted to be reconciled to him; 
but how to become so I did pot know; and so I wait- 
ed to be reconciled to God, hoping that the recon- 
ciliation would come. As to laying down the weapons 
of my rebellion, [could nét tell precisely what that 
operation was. I had no definite idea of any weapons 
of rebellion that I had about me. My thought on 
that subject was vague in the extreme. Still, I sup- 
posed it meant a great truth insome way. As to com- 
ing to Christ as I was, my idea was very imperfect. I 
thought that if I could only get the right way all would 
be right. I regarded it asa sort of puzzle in which, if 
I turned the ring just right it would come out. And 
so I used, in multiplied instances that I remember, to 
pray that I might get into this way, and that way, into 
this state of mind and that state of mind. I was all 
the time trying to go to Jesus in such a way that I 
should feel right, and slip through into the condition 
called conversion; but it did not come, and it would 
not come; I could not get the knack or the art of it; 
and I used to query why God did not help me. And 
then I remembered that he was sovereign, that in his 
sovereignty he acted as he would, and that his action, 
whatever it was, was for wise reasons, 

Now, as I look upon it to-day, I see that that is just 
the same kind of sovereignty that would be exercised 
if a man should undertake to teach a child the higher 
branches of mathematics without teaching him the 
lower ones until he had mastered the higher—without 
teaching him arithmetic until be had gone through 
algebra and trigouometry and geometry. I had no 
Christ; and when I thought of Christ I thought of 
him as an official personage. I never, asa boy, had 
the idea that Christ was to me just what a mother is 
to a child, loving him, caring for him, meaning to 
make a good deal out of him, and wanting him to love 
her back again, that by love she might mold him and 
lead him to things high and noble. The thought was 
not brought to me that this was what was meant by 
coming to Christ just as I was. I was not aware 
that the nature of God was, not to require perfec- 
tion on the part of men before loving and helping 
them, but that he loved them in their imperfection, 
and that it was his generic purpose to serve them, 
whatever their condition might be, and to bestow 
himself on all those who need him and want him, 





simply because they need him aud want him and 
are willing to take him. 

The helpfulness of God, the delicacy of his feelings, 
if I may so say without being misunderstood, the 
feeling that I have towards a great-hearted gentle- 
man, who is never inquisitive, who never takes advan- 
tage of me, who never domineers over me even by 
implication, but who always makes me happy, and 
makes me happy so that happiness makes me good, 
and encourages in me all that is sweet and gentle, and 
discourages all that is bad—I never, in all my boy- 
hood life, had ideas like these. I never was led 
regard him as a gentleman in the sense of one who 
was always thoughtful of the feelings and the week- 
nesses of others who were beneath him and around 
about him. That thought was never got into my 
mind by any teaching that came from the pulpit. 

I remember when it came. It wasa day of days. I 
shall remember it beyond the grave. I shall remem- 
ber it after the resurrection, and after immortality 
begins. The most important point and moment in 
my life was the full flashing and opening of the divine 
nature asa nature that could and would supply that 
which was lacking in sinful men, that they might be 
able to comply with certain conditions which were 
necessary to their growth and development and salva- 
tion. 

If you state in the hard, bare form, “No man can 
come to me except the Holy Spirit draw him,’’ men 
standing outside say, ‘‘I wish the Holy Spirit would 
draw me; I have prayed and prayed for it, but it does 
not come.” If you state in the hard, bare form, 
“without me ye can do nothing,” men stand outside, 
discouraged, and in great trouble. But suppose a 
father goes to the child in the early stages of his busi- 
ness life, and says to him, ‘‘ You area novitiate, but I 
have had ample experience; you cannot conduct this 
great business without my help; therefore come to me 
freely every day; do not be afraid; come at morning, 
at noon and at night; remember, there is so much to 
this business, and you are so inexperienced, that you 
cannot get along unaided by me, so come to me always 
when you need help.’”’” Would it not be different from 
what it would be if he went to the child and said, 
“ James, in this place remember that without me you 
cannot get along.” In one case you will be thrown on 
to the idea of the self-sufficiency and the imperial con- 
sciousness of the person; and in the other case you 
will be thrown on to the conception of his benignity 
and kindness. In one case the service is conditioned 
on certain terms. In the other case there is the sense 
of the inborn kindness of the father without any con- 
ditions being made. 

Now, the God that T preach, in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is a God that helps those who are helpless; that 
comforts those who are comfortless; that waits for 
those who are slow; that is patient and gentle with 
those who are stupid; that lifts up men who have 
stumbled by the way; that is concerned for those who 
bave wandered from the right path; that is a merciful 
high priest to those who have gone astray; that has 
the disposition and the power to give that which is 
becessary to those who want—to boys and girls, to 
little children, to those who are in difficult circum- 
stances in life; and that is an ever present help in time 
of need. 

Just as the great overhanging atmosphere adapts 
itself to every part of the body, and presses every 
single square inch of the whole system, and ministers 
to it that sustenance which it needs, and gives us the 
breath which we breathe, and is the source of vitality, 
and yet is invisible and unobtrusive; so the great 
nourishing Spirit of the love of God presses on the 
whole human family, surrounds them, environs them, 
and supplies every one with that which he needs. 

Come boldly, freely, to the throne of grace in the 
time of need. Come, because you are sinful, and be- 
cause you need, therefore, both forgiveness and en- 
couragement. Come because you are weak. Plead 
yourself. There is a way in which we plead God; but 
there is another way in which we plead ourselves. 
Sometimes when you go to men for money, you say, 
“You have such an amplitude of it;” and at other 
times you say, “I have so little.” Sometimes the 
argument is the royal bounty; and at other times it 
is the famished table and the pinchings of penury and 
poverty—and either is right. 

Now, plead God’s great goodness. Plead how he 
loves mercy, and kindness, and helpfulness, because 
that is his nature. Then, on the other hand, if you 
choose, go to him because you are so feeble; because 
your resolutions are so unstable; because your will is 
so oblique or is refracted so easily this way or that way 
or the other way by. the medium through which it 
passes. Go to him in any way, only go simply trust- 
ing, believing that he is aGod that loves you while 
you are in your sin, that he may bring you out of that 
sin; and that he is a Father, and wants to do the 
parents’ work to every child that will let himself be a 
child. 

QuEst1on: You spoke of the time of Mr. Nettleton, Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, and other great revival preachers: would it 
not be better if there were more preachers.of that kind in 
this day? We hear that Mr. Moody, across the water, is doing 
a great work in awakening people and bringing them to 
Christ: would it not be better if there were more Moodys? 
Would it not be well ‘to get somebody like Mr. Moody down 


at our mission to stir us up? 


Mr. Beecuer: My answer is, use everything; use 
Moodys and use anti-Moodys; use men of enormous 
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feeling, and use men of little feeling, according to the 
way their natures work; because in the kingdom of 
God there is every sort of influences to be exerted. 

There are different kinds of rootsand different kinds 
of grains. ‘The seasons for gathering crops vary. 
Oats are reaped at one time, wheat is harvested at 
another time, and Indian corn at svother. In earthly 
husbandry you adapt yourself to the crop, to the soil, 
to all the circumstances. And so it is in the great 
husbandry of the Lord. 

Now Mr. Moody, as you know, is built about five 
feet one way and fifteen feet the other! He_bas an 
enormous engine; and he generates more fire and 
steam in one day than you can in a week—and it can- 
not be helped. Well, Mr. Moody works in his way; 
and that is the way he ought to work. 

But take one of those Ophicleides. There used to be 
an Ophicleide (an awful-cleide it was)—a steam ma- 
chine that made music, which went up and down the 
harbor in a boat, yelling and screeching ‘“‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Painful as it was to listen to, every- 
body had to hear it, whether he wanted to or not. 

Now, suppose I had gone to my wolian harp (I used 
to have one in my window), and suppose I had, while 
it was breathing forth soft and sweet tones under the 
infiuence of the gently-moving air, hit it a kick and 
said, ‘* Why don’t you yell and make such music as 
that machine does’’? ; 

Now a harp is a harp; a flute is a flute; a trumpet is 
a trumpet; a bassoon is a bassoon; each instrument is 
adapted to produce acertain kind of music; each must 
be permitted to act according to its own nature. And 
80 it is with men. 

As it respects waking you up, you areawake. You 
have no super-heated steam; and you are working 
day and night, and so are your teachers. There is a 
great deal of the self-sacrificing spirit manifested by 
you. It does not take on the magnetic form. It does 
not act electrically. It would do no harm if it did; 
but it is not necessary that it should. You can work 
by mild methods, continued, continued, continued; or 
you can work by impetuous methods. 

There is this about the impetuous method: that the 
gZreat neglected class—those in communities that can- 
not be reached by ordinary influences—may be reached 
by those tremendous ground-swells which sometimes 
take place in neighborhoods where such men as Mr. 
Moody go. When they once get started, it is like the 
breaking up of the ice in the Connecticut River, and 
there is a freshet which comes booming down and 
carries everything before it. It is a good thing to 
clean out the ice, but it isa bad thing to have all the 
year round. 

Take a water-logged community, soaked up with all 
sorts of notions, and if you can, up in the mountains 
somewhere, create a storm that will fill all the creeks 
and streams, and clean out one of those dead-and-alive 
churches, it is a blessed thing, with all its drawbacks— 
its bridges to be repaired, and its damages to be made 
good, afterwards. Anything that is alive is better 
than death, in a church; and all these occasional in- 
struments are owned and blessed of God. 

But what are to be the permanent instrumentali- 
ties? Because I put my plow down to the beam in 
the spring, and harrow the ground, and sow the seed 
for my crops, do I plow the soil every time I want to 
stir it? Not at all. I take a small hoe and run it 
through the rows in such a way as not to disturb the 
growing plants. 

The great mistake consists in attempting to make all 
men work in the same way. That is not in accord- 
ance with the indications of divine providence; nor is 
it in accordance with the experience of those who 
have met with the greatest success. 

Dr. Payson, in his labors, followed the line which 
was best adapted to him. Mr. Phinney, who was a 
born reasoner, and was not a man of very much emo- 
tion except moral emotion, used to conduct revivals 
very much as a fleet of war vessels would take a fort, 
swinging round and round and round, as Dupont did 
at the South, letting off broadside after broadside; 
and after he had preached about fifteen or twenty 
sermons, the people were in malleable condition, so 
that he could mould them as he wished. Mr. Purdy 
went right at men’s feelings, being a man of feeling 
himself; and the work developed rapidly and success- 
fully in his hands. Potter, of Connecticut, where he 
labors, wants to get the church right before he goes 
on with the work of conversion—which seems to me 
rather a desperate enterprise. He begins by having a 
fast day; by making the members of the church get 
up and confess their sins; by having them turned up- 
side down, shaken, pulled this way and that, so as to 
bring them into a workable condition. When that is 
done, he considers them prepared to work among the 
outside people. That is very well for Mr. Potter; but 
suppose the same law were to be laid on me? Suppose 
it should be insisted that that mode of working should 
be applied in this place and that? The truth is, God 
works by everybody, by everything, by all manner of 
means. He works by gentle showers and by violent 
rains. He works by winter and by summer, by spring 
and by autumn. He works by men of impetuous 
feelings; and he works by men of mild feelings, that 
act continually the year round. He works by this 
method and by that method. He adapts the process 
by which he works to the end which he seeks to ac- 
complish. 

In regard to our mission, yes, I should be glad to 
have you call in some one who has the gift of stirring 





up people. On the other hand, the earnest, stated 
work of faithful men and women, in the long run, will 
bring more sheaves into the granary than any sudden 
impetuous mode of operation. I would rather have 
impetuosity than nothing; but it belongs to the lower 
stages of the work. As you rise and come into higher 
spiritual freedom, and men are more and more in- 
structed in the work of religion, you will find that all 
these violent and intermittent forms of procedure will 
gradually give way to the steady operation of moral 
causes « ntly exerted night and day, for it is the silent 
forces of nature that do the work of nature. 

At the Ridgewood water-works here you will sce 
those euormous pumps that lift a vast quantity of 
water (a thousand barrels, don’t they ?) at every stroke. 
There stands that great black giant raising and lower- 
ing its mighty arms, and pouring floods into the reser- 
voir; and you look on, and say, ** Ah! bo! whew, Isn’t 
that power?” Yes, that is power; but step into the 
meadow just beyond, where the flowers, and grass, and 
trees are growing, and there is more moisture pumped 
up by their roots, though they do not make any noise, 
nor burn a particle of coal, than by that engine. Not 
the crack of thunder, nor the stroke of lightning, nor 
the jar of the earthquake, is to he compared with that 
great force which brings spring out of winter, and 
summer out of spring, without noise and without ob- 
servation. God’s kingdom comes without observation. 


Pooks aud Authors. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE. 

Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander. By the Rev. 
J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
London and New Y6rk: Macmillan & Co. 

This is a charming book for every student of 
ancient history. It may be enjoyed by any reader of 
fair intelligence, while those who are familiar with the 
elaborate histories of Grote and Curtius, or even with 
Greek literature in the original, will find a great deal 
of new light in these pages. Mr. Mahaffy has de- 
scribed not the external forms of Grecian life, but its 
inner spirit. He has tried to set forth the personal 
characteristics, the moral and intellectual traits, the 
tastes, sympathies—in a word, the whole personality 
of the Greeks of the principal historical epochs. To 
this work he has brought not only a wide acquaint- 
ance with their literature, but a singular acumen 
in catching the underlying significance of things. 
He makes some slight anecdote, or even the turn of 
a phrase, reveal a characteristic quality. For exam- 
ple, in speaking of the love of domestic animals, he 
quotes from the Odyssey a description of Telemachus 
walking out, ‘not alone, for two sharp-toothed dogs 
accompanied him.’”’ What a recognition of the real 
companionship of a dog that ‘“‘not alone” implies! 
From almost every page of the book we might quote 
equally ingenious illustrations. 

The author devotes separate consideration to the 
Homeric, the Lyric, and the Attic ages, yielding to 
the latter two-thirds of the volume. Incidentally, he 
gives not a little interesting and original literary 
criticism. His attitude toward the Greeks seems to us 
both sympathetic and just. He rates the Homeric 
society a good deal lower than has been customary of 
late, and makes out a strong case. The brilliancy of 
the Homeric poems, and the especial fascination 
which their simplicity and freshness exert over men 
in our highly civilized age, casts a glamour over most 
critics. Mr. Mahaffy makes a comparison between 
the typical Homeric hero and the typical knight of 
the Middle Ages, much to the former’s disadvantage. 
The knightly ideal, he says, sums itself up in Honor; 
which being analyzed is found to include courage, 
truth, compassion and loyalty. He shows almost be- 
yond dispute that in every one of these particulars the 
best men depicted by Homer were wofully deficient. 
Again, he brings out the fact that while the Dliad and 
Odyssey show the aristocratic side of society, and i 
an idealized picture, there was a far different story 
be told about the common people; and this we have, 
in colors gloomy enough, from the pl#beidn and home- 
ly Hesiod. 

On the whole, the book strongly impresses us with 
the moral inferiority ofthe Greeks—with the qualities 
of selfishness, hardness, and venality that underlay 
the brilliant civilization of their best period; while it 
vividly depicts their many charming qualities. But 
such generalizations as this are almost an injustice to 
the multitude of minute, vivid,{and delicate touches 
with which the author brings out the many aspects of 
the national character. We cite one instance of his 
method of treatment. The oracles, he remarks, seem 
to have thrown their influence mainly on the side of 
sound morality; and in illustration he tells a story 
from Herodotus. A certain Glaucus, at Sparta, had a 
great reputation for justice; hearing of which a Mi- 
lesian traveled to Sparta to leave a treasure in his 
keeping. ‘“ Of course such a temptation was too much 
even for this paragon of Greek honesty,’ and when 
the Milesian’s heirs came to claim the treasure, he de- 
nied all knowledge of it. But afterward, becoming 
uneasy in bis conscience, he sent to ask the oracle 
whether he might safely spend the money. The an- 
swer was that his family should be exterminated as a 
punishment for his guilt. Thereupon Glaucus—with 
the characteristic poKteness of a Greek, we may say, 




















even though a knave—begged the oracle’s pardon for 
asking the question; but received the response that 
“making trial of the God and committing the crime 
were of equal guilt.” Glaucus restored the treasure, 
but justice was inflexible, and his house perished. Such 
a story—told by a Spartan king in an admonitory 
speech to the Athenians, who were meditating a breach 
of good faith—speaks well for the oracle, and for the 
public sentiment-which preserved such incidents. But 
we are sadly afraid—though Mr. Mahaffy does not tell 
this part of the story—that the Atbenians cheated the 
Spartans all the same, in spite of the warning. Herod- 
otus is a favorite with our author, who accepts his more 
genial representation of Greek character as nearer the 
truth than the gloomy intimations of Thucydides. On 
another topic he strongly maintains an independent 
judgment: he gives the decided preference to Euripides 
above Sophocles. What he says of the former’s noble 
portraits of women makes one of the most interesting 
passages of the book. Our space forbids us to cite 
further from its pages, or even to enumerate its topics. 
Its treatment of the social position of women, the pre- 
vailing sentiment as to children, the various trades 
and professions, business habits, religious feeling, ar- 
tistic and intellectual development of various kinds — 
ail this has avery high interest. We believe that in 
the hands of a good teacher this book might be used 
to the very best advantage as a supplement to the 
classical course in our eolleges. Every teacher of 
Greek who aims at anything above the merest me- 
chanical work ought to be familiar with it. 


A NOTABLE DIARY. 


The Greville Memoirs. A Journal of the Reigns of King George 
IV. and King Wiliam IV. By the late Charles C. F. Gre- 
ville, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Com- 
pletein Two Volumes. New York: D. Appicton & Co, 

The Same. Edited by R. H. Stoddard. One Volume, Bric-a- 
Brac Series. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


The excitement which the publication of Gre- 
ville’s memoirs has produced in Great Britain can 
scarcely be imagined by Americans. If in our country 
there were such an officer, for instance, as perpetual 
secretary to the cabinets of successive presidents, he 
might keep a diary which would in later days be found 
full of entertaining recollections and historical in- 
formation. No such person could, however, by telling 
us dreadful stories about our Presidents, fill us with 
such concern as comes to the Englishman who reads 
Greville’s remarks about the last royal George and 
William. 

The writer of these memoirs was constructively a 
government official whea three years of age, having 
been appointed to a secretaryship, the duties of which 
position were none, and the salary of which was con- 
siderately drawn by the youthful secretary’s father. 
At the age of eighteen he became clerk of the royal 
council, which position he held until death. He was 
well born, bred, and educated, and seems to have been 
devoid of ambition and party feeling. He writes with 
great freedom but apparently without prejudice or 
unfair dislike of any one. By virtue of his ofli- 
cial position and family connection, he moved in the 
highest political and social circles, and beard every- 
thing that was worth hearing. Among the people 
who had access to the British Court he seems excep- 
tionably respectable, for he does not anywhere evince 
love for scandal. From what he says—and history 
substantiates—of the private life of George IV.., it is 
evident that Greville might have made a book the 
truthfulness of which would not have prevented its 
being repulsive and abominable. But, on the con- 
trary, the author seems to have interested himself 
more in politics and good society than in current court 
gossip. He seems even to have been a man of consid- 
erable moral purpose, and might, under better sur- 
roundings than those of English eourt life, have 
developed into a man of considerable character and 
usefuln®@ss. We find him frequently bemoaning the 
littleness of his acquirements and meauness of bis as- 
sociations, but he seems never to have had a higher 
standard of life than the attainment of happiness. 

Greville’s opinions of men and measures are given 
with that freedom of language which no one but a 
writer of memoirs to be published posthumously can 
indulgein. Of George IV., although he received only 
kindness from that monarch, he expresses the follow- 
ing very distinct opinion: 

“A more contemptible, cowardly, selfish, unfeeling dog 
does not exist than this king, on whom such flattery is con- 
stantly lavished. He has a sort of capricious good-nature, 
arising, however, out of no good principle or good feeling, but 
which is of use to him, as it cancels in a moment and atsmall 
cost a long score of misconduct. . . . There bave been 
good and wise kings, but not many of them. Take them one 
with another they are of an inferior character, and this I 
believe to be one of the worst of the kind. The littleness of his 
character prevents his displaying the dangerous faults that 
belong to great minds, but with vices and.weaknesses of the 
lowest and most contemptible order it would be difficult to 
find a disposition more abundantly furnished. 

William IV. he pronounced “a kind-hearted, well- 
meaning, not stupid, burlesque, bustling old fellow, 
and if he doesn’t go mad may make a very decent 
king, but he exhibits oddities.” We believe no histor- 
ian has so correctly and concisely expressed the char- 
acter of the sailor-king as Greville does in these three 
lines. Of Wellington, who was William’s prime min- 
ister, as well as the last prime minister of George IV., 
and was as such the real ruler of Great Britain, Gre~ 
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ville expresses an opinion which was fully justified by 
the Iron Duke’s whole political career: 


4“ The habits of his mind are not those of patient investiga- 
won, profound knowledge of human nature, and cool, dis- 
criminating sagacity. He is exceedingly quick of apprehen- 
sion, but deceived by his own quickness into thinking he 
kuows more than he does. He has amazing confidence in 
himself, which is fostered by the deference of those around 
him and the long experience of his military successes. He is 
upon ordinary occasions right-headed and sensible, but he is 
beset by weaknesses and passions which must, and continu- 
ally do, blind his judgment. Above all, he wants that suay- 
ity of manner, that watchfulness of observation, that power 
of taking great and enlarged views of events and characters, 
and of weighing opposite interests and probabilities, which 
are essentially necessary in circumstances so delicate, and in 
which one false step, any hasty measure, or even incautious 
expression, may be attended with consequences of immense 
importance. I feel justified in this view of his political fit- 
ness by contemplating the whole course of his career, and 
the signal failure which has marked all his foreign policy.” 


Greville’s freedom of speech was not modified ac- 
cording to the dignity of position of people of whom 
he wrote, for we find the following about Pope Pius 
VIIL.: 

“He is a very nice, squinting old twaddle, and we liked 
him. We talked of quieting religious dissensions in England, 
and the Catholic question ; and when I said, ‘ Very Holy Fa- 
ther, the King, my master, has no better subjects than his 
Catholic subjects,’ his eyes whirled round in their sockets 
like teetotums, and he grinned from ear to ear.” 
| Brougham is chararacterized by Greville in a very 
able manner: 

* Brougham is certainly one of the most remarkable men 
I ever met; to say nothing of what he is in the world, his al- 
most childish gayety and animal spirits, his humor mixed 
with sarcasm, but not ill-natured, his wonderful informa- 
tion, and the facility with which he handles every subject, 
from the most grave and severe to the most trifling, display- 
ing a mind full of varied and extensive information, and a 
memory which has suffered nothing to escape it, I never saw 
any man whose conversation impressed me with such an idea 
of his superiority over all others. As Rogers said the morn- 
ing of his departure, ‘This morning Solon, Lycurgus, Demos- 
thenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chesterfield and 
& great many more went away in one post-chaise.’ ” 

He distrusted Brougham’s honesty, however; and 
although in other portions of the memoirs he endeavors 
to do full homage to his talent, he never learned to 
trust him. 

Of literary men Greville met many. John Stuart 
Mill he met in 1830, while Mill was but a young man; 
yet Greville heard even then that he was cleverer than 
his father. He says that Mill was slow and hesitating 
in conversation, ‘“‘and has the appearance of being al- 
ways working in his mind propositions ora syllogism.” 
Byron’s poetry was greatly relished by Greville, but it 
did not lead him to admire Byron himself. He says: 

“* What a wretch he was! how thoroughly miserable with 
such splendid talents! how little philosophy! . .. There 
never was 80 ill-regulated a mind, and he had not even the 
talent of making his pleasures subservient to his happiness— 
not any notion of enjoyment ; all with him was riot and de- 
bauchery and rage and despair. That he very sincereig en- 
tertained a bad opinion of mankind may be easily believed; 
but so far from his pride and haughtiness raising him above 
the influence of the opinion of those whom he so despised, he 
was the veriest slave to it that ever breathed, as he confesses 
when he says that he was almost more annoyed at the cen- 
sure of the meanest than pleased with the praises of the high- 
est of mankind; and when he deals around his fierce vitu- 
peration or bitter sarcasms, he is only clanking the chains 
which, with ail his pride and deflance and contempt, he is un- 
able to throw eff.” 

Of his first meeting with Macaulay Greville writes 
very amusingly: 

**Dined yesterday with Lord Holland; came very late, and 

found a vacant place between Sir George Robinson and a 
common looking man in black. As soon as I had time to 
look at my neighbor, I began to speculate (as one usually 
does) as to who he might be, and as he did not for some time 
open his lips except to eat, I settled that he was some obscure 
man of letters or of medicine, perhaps a cholera doctor. .. . 
Auckland, who was sitting opposite to me, addressed my 
neighbor, ‘ Mr. Macaulay, will you drink a glass of wine?’ I 
thonght I would have dropped off my chair. It was Macavu- 
LAY, the man I had been so long most curious to see and to 
hear, whose genius, eloquence, astonishing knowledge, and 
diversified talents have excited my wonder and admiration 
for such a length of time, and here I had been sitting next to 
him, hearing him talk, and setting him down fora dull fel- 
low. I felt as if he could have read my thoughts, and 
the perspiration burst from every pore of my face, and yet 
it was impossible not to be amused at the idea. It was not 
till Macaulay stood up that I was aware of all the vulgarity 
and ungainliness of his appearance; not a ray of intellect 
beams from his countenance; a lump of more erdinary clay 
never inclosed a powerful mind and lively imagination. 
The variety and extent of his information were soon appar- 
ent, for whatever subject was touched upon he evinced the 
utmost familiarity with it; quotation, illustration, anecdote, 
seemed ready in his hands for any topic.” 

Mrs. Somerville’s ability he concedes, and is greatly 
impressed with the magnitude and sublimity of that 
branch of science to which sbe devoted herself, but 
he then says: 

*“T could not then take my eyes off this woman, with a feel- 
ing of surprise and something like incredulity, all involun- 
tary and very foolish; but to see a mincing, smirking person, 
fan in band, gliding about the room,talking nothings and non- 
sense, and to know that La Place was her plaything and New- 


ton her acquaintance, was too striking a contrast not to tor- 


ment the brain. It was Newton’s mantle trimmed and 
flounced by Maradan.”’ k= 


Greville met Sydney Smith many times, and en- 
joyed his society, but he gives us no new sayings of 
the Witty divine. Thiers, whom he met at a dinner 


given by Talleyrand in Theirs’s honor, is remembered 
as “a little man, about as tall as Shiel, and as mean 
and vulgar-looking. Talleyrand has a high opinion of 
him.” With Talleyrand, while that diplomatist was 
ambassador to the Court of St. James, Greville seems 
to have been quite familiar, and the mind of the old 
Frenchman seemed to be a storehouse of wonderful 
memories. Our own Irving he met, and pronounced 
him “lively, unassuming, rather vulgar and very 
good-humored.”’ With reference to his charge of vul- 
garity against Irving and Macaulay, it must be borne 
in mind that to Greville vulgarity meant any violation 
of the court code of etiquette, of which it may be rea- 
sonably supposed that the most refined of literary 
men were generally ignorant. 

The author repeats many stories told by the wise 
men and wits of the day; but somehow they all seem 
ratber dismal. Perhaps there is with wit as with wine 
a subtle something which prevents its being safely 
transported across the ocean. The following, told to 
a breakfast party consisting of Greville, Southey, 
John Stuart Mill, Strutt, afterwards Lord Belper, Vil- 
liers, and Taylor, the author of Philip Van Artevelde, 
may perhaps be considered an exception: 

* Another story Taylor told (we were talking of the negroes 
and savages) of a girl (in North America) who had been 
brought up for the purpose of being eaten on the day her 
master’s son was married or attained a certain age. She was 
proud of being the plat for the occasion, for when she was ac- 
costed by a missionary, who wanted to convert her to Chris- 
tianity and withdraw her from her fate, she said she had no 
objection to be a Christian, but she must stay to be eaten; 
that she had been fattened for the purpose and must fulfill 
her destiny.” 

Greville draws an amusing picture of the famous 
Holland House, and its master and mistress, but after 
making considerable fun of it, says: 

“Though everybody who goes there finds something to 
abuse or to ridicule in the mistress of the house, or its ways, 
all continue to go; all like it more or less ; and whenever, by 
the death of either, it shall come to an end, a vacuum will be 
made in society which nothing will supply. It is the house 
of all Europe; the world will suffer by the loss; and it may 
with truth be said that it will ‘eclipse the gayety of na- 
tions.’”’ 

Of the first meeting of the council by Queen Victo- 
ria, who had barely attained her majority when called 
to the throne, Greville says: 

““Never was anything like the first impression she pro- 
| duced, or the chorus of praise and admiration which is 
raised about her manner and behaviour, and certainly not 
without justice. It was very extraordinary, and something 
far beyond what was looked for. Her extreme youth and 
inexperience, and the ignorance of the world concerning 
her, naturally excited intense curiosity to see how she would 
act on this trying occasion, and there was a considerable as- 
semblage at the palace, notwithstanding the short notice 
which was given. . . . The privy councilors were sworn, 
the two royal dukes first, by themselves; and as these two 
old men, her uncles, knelt before her, swearing allegiance 
and kissing her hand, I saw her blush up to the eyes, as if 
she felt the contrast between their civil and their natural 
relations, and this was the only sign of emotion which she 
evinced.” 

With the accession of Victoria the publication of 
the diary ends for the present. Of the two American 
reprints, we are inclined to think both are timely. 
The complete work, by the Messrs. Appleton, will be 
wanted by all historians and students. Mr. Stoddard’s 
volume of selections will meet the requirements of 
the general reader, and save him from struggling 
through a mass of historical and political detail which 
is as tiresome to people who read for amusement as it 
is valuable to specialists. In either edition readers of 
all classes will find an unusual amount of entertain- 


ment. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


We suppose books filled with advice are as sel- 
dom sought as are those good people who never see in 
print the advice which they bestow so generously. 
But at the risk of offending that immense majority of 
our readers who know just how to marry, keep house, 
arrange servants, bring up children, and shine in so- 
ciety, we earnestly recommend The Bazar Book of the 
Household, The author, who prefers to remain un- 
known, is a physician of long observation and experi- 
wrce, as well a3 a gentleman of excellent sense and 
taste. He contrives to avoid that dogmatic style which 
is so comman and exasperating in books of similar in- 
tent, and for this reason alone he deserves the public 
gratitude. He is not, however, given to mild state- 
ments. His opening sentence reads as follows: ‘‘Men 
and women are the only domestic animals who are al- 
lowed to pair with an utter disregard of the conse- 
quent effects upon themselves, their progeny and 
race.” A few pages later he says: “The mental and 
moral qualities which are most in vogue, and the 
surest to attract the young and heedless lover, are in 
conformity with the physical characteristics which 
charm his eye and fix his choice. Enervation is the 
efficient cause of both.’ The author does not consider 
that young ladies make selections with greater wisdom 
than gentlemen. He says: ‘Certain superficial qual- 
ities which may distinguish the man in his passing 
relations with society in its most frivolous moments 
are ordinarily those which attract woman and fix her 
attachment.” Of servants he says: “There will be 
no good ones until they receive better treatment.” 
He speaks at ‘once professionally and discouragingly, 
when he remarks that “It is impracticable to obtain 
good food and drink without paying the full market 
price.” Of the use of the rod in the household his 
statements will meet the uvavimous approval of chil- 








dren and philosophers, for he says its use is “a con- 
fession of the want of that moral power which the 
superior in authority should always possess over the 
subordinate.”” We refer our readers to the book it- 
self fora number of equally vigorous statements, all 
of which carry the weight of professional opinions 
(Harpers.) 

Mr. John 8. C. Abbott has added the Life of 
Rear-Admiral John Paul Jones to his series entitled 
“American Pioneers and Patriots.””’ Mr. Abbott says 
he commenced writing this book"with the impression 
that Jones was a fearless, reckless, daring adventurer, 
but that a careful examination of the gallant sailor's 
deeds and writings has led him to consider Paul Jones 
as one of the purest of patriots and noblest of men. 
Mr. Abbott’s book, though not pretentious or ex- 
haustive, seems certainly to prove Jones more of a 
man than any one but a reader of sea-povels has sup- 
posed him to be. (Dodd & Mead.) 


Americans who are anxious to know what foreign- 
ers think of them will find considerable entertainment 
and some cause for indignation in A Ramble Round 
the World, by Baron De Htlbner. The title of the book 
is geographically correct, for the Baron circumnavi- 
gated the globe, and did a great deal of sight-seeing 
on the way. As might be expected from a man who 
traveled in a great hurry, and yet had open eyes and 
a good memory, his remembrances are not of the 
leading characteristics of the countries he visited; 
they are all interesting, however, and show the writer 
to have been a man of humor, taste and refinement. 
About a fourth part of this book is devoted to the 
United States, in which land he learned especially to 
hate hotels and sleeping cars; the remainder of the 
volume is occupied with sketches of life and scenes in 
Japan and China. As a whole, Baron De Htibner’s 
book is very interesting, but will probably have the 
unintended effect of showing how erroneous basty 
impressions, even upon the best minds, are likely to be. 


From the Government Printing Office we have 
recieved Contributions to the Annals of Medical Prog- 
ress and Medical Education in the United States Be- 
fore and During the War of Independence, by Joseph 
M. Toner, M.D. This little brochure is made up, for 
the most part, of brief biographies of the more prom- 
inent physicians in the various States during the pe- 
riod under consideration. It is interspersed with the 
few old colonial enactments in reference to the prac- 
tice of medicine, the most of which show attempts on 
the part of the colonists to introduce the customs and 
legal principles of the old dynastic governments un- 
der which they formerly lived into a new and utterly 
unlike state of society. Medical legislation in Amer- 
ica, as a rule, has to this hour been a farce: unadapted 
to the wants of our people, conceived in folly, and 
justly almost altogether obsolete upon our statute 
books. The lack of an enlightened and liberal policy 
in this regard is a disgrace to the intelligence of the 
age, and a sad drawback upon what might and should 
be “a learned and liberal profession.’’ It is to be 
hoped that this contribution to its history may, in 
some degree, open our eyes to the necessities of our 
people in these regards. 


Two more volumes, entitled Laughter and Love, 
have been added to the series of ‘Little Classics.” 
This title is hardly accurate; the quality of a “classic” 
is permanent literary value, which cannot be claimed 
for more than a part of the contents of these books. 
They contain some real gems, but fully half of their 
matter does not rise above the level of clever maga- 
zine stories. Nevertheless, they are very pleasant lit- 
tle books; good to slip in the pocket for a railway 
journey, or for an idle hour by the winter fire. In the 
one called Laughter we think the best thing, after 
Lamb’s “ Dissertation upon Roast Pig,’’ and Dickens's 
“Christmas Carol,” is * The Skeleicn in the Closet,” 
one of Mr. Hale’s cleverest and funniest extravagan- 
zas, There are half-a-dozen stories and sketches be- 
sides, of various merit. Under Love we find Theodore 
Wintbrop’s “Love and Skates,” in which Winthrop’s 
style reminds us of Charles Reade’s, but with more 
refinement and more humor as well as less power in 
single strokes. Following this comes one of Bulwer’s 
best stories, ‘‘The Maid of Malines;” ‘ Ruth” taken 
entire from the Bible; and a highly melodramatic and 
Byronesque narrative by the present Premier of Eng- 


land. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 





all new Se oe delivered at =. Editorial Roome 
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cases. 

Authors a Publishers. Price. 
A. L. O. nn pe Patry Petatnet.® .....ccccccccccccsecs ccoseses Carters. 175 
* Bazar Book of t e, ae. PF snamnanbeenesansé vend Har rpers. 
Brown, John, D.D., “ Discourses and Sayings of our Lord.” — 
Bonar, Rev. Horatius, D.D., “The Rent Veil.”......... 4 12 
Clarke, : Mrs. H. 8.,* The Marble Preacher.”........... Lotbrop. 
Clark, 8. W Shey Lanaes a to phatase . 25 
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Graham, F.T.,** "Reasonable Biceution 1% 
Gordon, wos en ner nal Worship.”’. ja Barb.” Bartlett. 
Harris, Prof 6." ome gdom of Christ o 
Cecil, “ Old Myddelton’s wesq wv. Speweee. : 3B 
}- * Tittle Classles ri —Love.’.Osgood. 1 00 
Livingston, Devi ot tart se jomrmaln Gisdatspe's Heoent 
Expostulation.”.. .........-.0+++- Catholic Pub, Soc. Paper. 50 
Peck, W. G., LL.D., Lessons in Numbers.”’...... Barnes. 2% 
¥ wick, Henny. “mwe The Bacal Law f ae a % Whittaker, 150 
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Welles, Albert, “ whe fale of Sesae.”...0..-... E. Hoyt, 
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Business Department, 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


Tue GorHAM CoMPANY, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 

















THE science of advertising is one 
which can be learned by experience 
only, and, like everything else requir 
ing study and skill, is best understood 
by those houses whose sole business 
it is; hence, we regard that advertiser 
as peculialy fortunate who is enabled 
to secure the services of a reliable 
agent, conversant with the whole 
subject, and able, by his experience, 
knowledge and general reputation 
with both the public and the pub- 
lishers, to offer all the advantages 
and emoluments that can only be 
possessed by a first-class house. 
Among those houses of known solidity 
and promptness, whose merits are 
universally recognized and whose 
reliability and skill remain unques- 
tioned, perhaps that of Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, is 
most deserving of mention and con- 
fidence. A close attention to busi- 
ness, a watchfulness over the best in- 
terests of their customers, and a 
promptness in the execution of all 
orders intrusted to their care has 
been the characteristic of the firm 
from the outset, and has done much 
to‘ingratiate them in public favor. 
They have always possessed the best 
facilities for doing work both cheap 
and well, and by promptness and fair 
dealing succeed in procuring from 
publishers, in all cases, the lowest 
eash rates ; and, by so doing, distance 
their competitors in a majority of 
eases when figuring upon large esti- 
mates.—Frank Leslie's Illustrated. 





ATTENTION is asked to the advertise- 
ment ot The Metallic Butter Package Co. in 
another column. This Company are prepared 
to furnish these packages in quantities to suit 
purchasers upon short notice. This is a ne- 
cessity long felt by the trade, and it is confi- 
dently believed that this invention will meet 
the want not only of the trade, but of the 
producer, also, in supplying a package that 
will be cheap, uniform and correct in tares, 
without the necessity of soakage being allow- 
ed. This wii secure, also,a great saving in 
freight. The sides, being metal, cannot im- 
part any foreign taste to the butter so com- 
mon in wood packages, of necessity made 
from inferior wood. 





GRAND UNION HOTEL O 
tral Depot, New_York. ve carriage hire 
and stop at this Hotel. Transient or perma- 
nent guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at any other first class 
hotel. European Plan. Elevator, steam, and 
all improvements. 


opposite Gran Grand Cen- 





a shall we do to sweeten our breath ? 
‘To keep our teeth from decay and death? 

What shall we do to barden our gums? 

To drive off tartar and scurf when it comes ? 

What shall we do? Now, really you won't 

Do anything, but Sozo-dont, 





Tue Best CAKE for health is a cake of 
**Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap;” it don’t clog 
the stomach as does any eata fe cake; on the 
contrary, it invigorates the system, by cleans- 
ing. Useitatonce. No betterinvestment of 
two York shillings can be made. Sold by 
Drugzgists and Grocers. 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Win. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 





THE very large sale of the Eureka ma- 
chine twist is not a matter of surprise, for it 
proves exactly as represented every time. 





Aw honest man bears trying with the 
Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Det INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before tnavinieg into the merits of the plan in- 
augurated by the UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. 
Cc Premiums about 20 per 


cent. less than those charged by the Mutual com- 

nies. 2. A straightforward and definite °% 
liberal in its terms. a! pa! 

days’ after satisfactory proof of death. 4. A+. 

e Company’s poli Py in force cover 

nearly f 3,500 lives, and over in insurance. 


ph ~~ _are eo! ge ri and 7, libors ity 
dealt with, omicerlz, maT? WAnnEN ST, 
N.Y. wm WALKER, PRESIDENT. 





How te Learn It. Send 
stamp for circular to SAML. 
R. WELLS, 380 B’dway, N. Y. 


Phrenology. 





RARE OFFERS ! 


We are now prepared to offer both of those su- 
perb Chromos, 


OLD OAKEN BUCKET, 


JUST ONE, 
(unmounted) free to each new subscriber to the 
LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, 


Choice 





of them mounted and varnished. 
Or both mounted for 30 cents extra. 


READ THIS. 


“fT have carefully and critically examined the 
chromos ‘Just One,’ and ‘Old Oaken Bucket,’ and I 
pronounce them first-class chromos, equal in de- 
sign, size, and artistic finish to any five-dollar 
chromo in our stock. 

“SAMUEL GOTTWALS, Art Dealer.” 


THE LADIES’ OWN 


is a Repository of ROMANCE, POETRY, BLOG- 
RAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, HOUSE- 
HOLD ECONOMY, HEALTH, FASHION, and 
GENERAL LITERATURE, (4 pages to the num- 
ber. Contains as much reading ina year as a book 
of 1,500 ordinary pages. Superbly illustrated. Bound 
in illuminated covers. 


$2 A YEAR. 
AGENTS 


make $30 to $50 a week in cash, or twice that in pre- 
miums, gettiag subscribers for it. 


~ ap Pal oy 
SEND 50 CENTS 
and get both chromos unmounted, or choice of 
them mounted, and the Magazine three months, 
with circular of terms, to agents; 


OR TEN CENTS, 
(half price) and get a sample of the Magazine. No 
samples sent free. Can't afford it. 


A GREAT OFFER. 

For $3 we will send the LADIES’ OWN MAGA- 
AZINE and its chromos (as stated above) anda 
set (half dozen) of Rogers, Smith & Co.'s silver- 
plated tea spoons, warranted by the manufacturers 
genuine alabatta body, and superior silver plate; 
each spoon will bear their stamp asa guarantee. 
The cash price of the spoons at retail is $3. 
AGENTS are allowed same commission un these 
orders as at $2 without the spoons. 


T. A. BLAND, PUBLISHER, 
ll CLINTON ‘PLACE, N. me i 


BUST WORK. 


Ever verter. No pre ehenaty Qntshed goods. RED 
CEDA! R LAB Best ost durable. Illus- 
trated ¢ coeeeee = ~ 

PECK & SKILTON, Westville, Conn. 

















ELIABLE a Be See Sacramental and 
or 

The STAND ERD WINES cy “the PLEASANT 

VALLEY WINS COMPANY (Hammondsport, 

N. Y.,) are absolutely pure. Sold from their depot 


in New cot city, at epee oe ry Catawbas, 

d $3.50 for Ports, B. CO., 69 Ful- 
toa eutreek Also Secu mppernong. Ay Netive Wine of 
North Carolina, $2. , according to age. 


Also CALIFORNIA and EUROPEAN WINES. 





Are You Coing to New York ? 


If so, and you yh to Jagd bt you can feel at 
HYGIE jo AN a TEMP PRIEA a od HOTEL, 


nd 15 La 
noted for ts plea 


A... parlors. a the’ cheerful, 
nome ike ¢ colin wi which prevail ails. Connected with 
rkis 


WOOD. ‘& HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


65,000 HOLIDAY BOOK 
English and ery an, almos 
od en yt 0,000 Juveniles, 

autifully, ‘med at your 
own price. Mammot’ th Catalogue, 
— 4}, 3° a . 

eggat Brothers, 
St., New York Cit 





it are 








r er METALLIC BUTTER PACKAGE 

The most economical package ever of- 
fered’ to the trade. Circulars sent free, and al! 
information given upon application to L. A. RILEY, 
Secretary, 150 Chambers St., N. Y. 


THE WEEKLY SUN, ficcntnacne boats: 


and fearless newspaper, of 5 broad columns. e 
aim to make the ee me A Suan th *) -— weg 
newspaper in the world. Ri ear, 
postage paid. Address ‘Tue & BUN ew aes ax City. 





MUSIC, &c. 
THE BEST 
HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 


PIANO AT HOME, fare omiccehs 
papules pieces. Py excellent practice, and most 


RITTER’S HISTORY | OF MUSIC. 


2 VOLS. 1.50. Condensed from 500 books, 
and is hag cx ae. interesting and a most use- 
ful book of reference in musical families. 

For 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD. 


Reed Organs is still the leading Method in 


point of sale, is enlarged, im- 
proved. and in ay way keeps up its high repu- 


tation. Price $2 
ORGAN AT HOME, fest concern’ “et 
popuier Heed Organ music. 200 pieces; large pages, 


RIVER OF LIFE. New Edition, 


5 cts. Full of the sweetest of Sabbath School 
San. 











All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO 
CHAS. 


-, Boston. 


H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Is acknowledged to be the best 
Book ever issued for Revivaland 
Sunday-school Work. Specimen 
copy sent by mail on receipt or 
30 cts; $3.60 per dozen by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, Cincinnati, 0, 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is HAVING A MORE EXTENDED SALE THAN ANY 
BooK OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER EVER BEFORE 
ISSUED. THE DEMAND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES 
(WHICH ARE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 30 CTS.) 
IS IN NEARLY EVERY CASE FOLLOWED BY LARGE 
ORDERS, SHOWING THAT THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BoOK ARE ITS SURE RECOMMENDATION. AD- 
DRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, Cincinnati 0, 
- HIGHEST AWARD 


GIVEN THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO, 


BY THE 


MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANICS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, October, 1874, for Best Pianos over all 
others, Grand and Square. The new 








Patent Tuning Arrangement 


on these Pianos insures standing in tune a won- 
derful length of time, and also makes the tone 
equal the largest Concert Grand, and at the same 
time it is much purer. 

SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


BARNABEE & WINCH, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
294 Washington St., Boston. 


‘A FIRST-CLASS PIANO, 
by one of the hors makers (new), for sale cheap. 











Address W. A > J care J. B. FoRD & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York 
BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 


or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 PE: 
catalague, sent post- paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts. 
1 CG They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Gro’ ue and Comic Figures, 
&c. They can be easily transferred to any —-, 
as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 
beautijnl Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50 cents. aaaeae 
wanted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. usic and Fine 
Arts a ——o “Instruction therough. School 
ear or pene Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
L, Principal and Proprietor. 











()TIS BISBEE 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
UGHEKEEPSIE, N. Y., 


Solicits an minions wn by pareta of his SCHOOL 








PIIGHLAND ) MILITARY ACADEMY 

reester, Mass., fits boys and young men 
for common and scientific pursuits. Its . eM 
merits stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, A. 
Superintendent. 


UGHKEEPSIE MILITARY IN- 

STITUTE begins the second half year on 
Feb. 1, 1875. Vacancies will then occur in a few 
warm and pleasant roome, eh EIT. AM. Prin or i 
formation address H.8.J 


” EARSARGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
North m Sceway, N. H. For Catalogues or 


admission, address 
FREDERICK THOMPSON, Principal, 














If you want full and 

accurate information 

eabout ORANGE 

GROWING, etc., subscribe to The Florida Agri- 


culturtst. $3 a year. Address 
C. H. WALTON & CoO., 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 
{Send ten cents for a specimen copy. 


N ILLER BATH HOTEL, 


This is one of the most desirable places in the 
City for transient or permanent boarding. Locate 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, near a 
—- Cars and stages to all parts of the City 
r the door. 'Blegant ‘family and 
Excellent table, who esome —y A qui 
anthome. Baths disti 
Hotel. Transient boarders o- Mod ers received at 
ht. Price for board per week, 
from $12 up, according to rooms. _By the day, #2. 50, 
in single rooms. Ad 


ress L 
37, 989 and 41 West Twenty-sixth ‘Bt., New Yor City: 


J) A new book on the art of Writ- 
4 “ EDEOGRAPHY.’ — Be hve Seuee ; a complete sys- 
Phonetic Short ost simple, easy, 
be comprehiasive co coating any one, fue a ‘ert time, to report 
iy he Lord's Prayer is written 
with 49 — tee the no and + words per minute. Sod 4 
employed should learn this art. mail, 
wanted, Address, T, W, Kyaxe & Co., 19 5, Teh &., Phils., 4 





“y rooms. 





all times, day or n 








“Not only the ablest and best, but, as we sup- 
pose, the most popular, of American religious 
periodicals.”’—The Nation. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNIGN, 


An Unsectarian, Independent Weekly News- 
paper, with attractions for every 
Member of the Household. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 








This paper has been able, through its growing 
prosperity year after year, to gather a select and~ 
popular list of contributors, familiar to all readers 
of the best literature of the day. It is conducted 
by a corps of skilled journalists, under the im- 
mediate direction and guidance of Mr. Beecher. 


It is a Religious Paper, using the Bible 
not as an armory for theological warfare, but as a 
storehouse of spiritual food and refreshment. 


It is a News Paper, giving each week 
a compact, terse review of events in the Church 
and the World, both in America and abroad; a 
digest of new points of interest in Educational, 
Scientific and Sanitary matters. 


It is a Story Paper. It always has in 
progress a popular Serial, having now under way 
Mrs. Stowe’s new novel, We and Our Neighbors.” 
Besides serials, the paper is constantly brightened 
by a succession of capital Short Stories by favorite 
writers, some of them Illustrated. 


It is a Paper for Thinkers. Men 
interested in the great topics of the day—Relig- 
ion, History, Science, Politics, Finance, Sociology, 
Reform—will here find carefully prepared editorial 
and contributed articles. 


It is a Literary Paper, giving much 
attention to “ Books and Authors,” reviewing all 
books worthy of note, and keeping before its read- 
ers fresh literary information. It takes interest, 
also, in matters of Art, of Music, and generally in 
all that elevates and refines. 


It is a Home Paper. From the first 
there has been a special aim to win for the paper 
a welcome in Families ; and, among other matters, 
particular pains have been taken to have the 
Household constantly represented by special ar- 
ticles, with a succession of papers treating of mat- 
ters that every Housekeeper is interested in. It 
has also every week an especial provision of Sto- 
ries, Poems, attractive articles, ingenious Puzzles, 
and other things for the young folks. In short, 


IT IS A FAMILY PAPER. 


During the ensuing year the CHRISTIAN UNION 
will introcuce a new feature, and give 


Illustrated Articles 


in the first number of every month. These num- 
bers will contain some new original article—Fic- 
tion — Poetry — Science — Architecture — Music — 
Landscape Gardening ete.—from able writers, 
lllustrated, aptly and brilliantly. The subscription, 


ONLY $3 PER ANNUM. 


With the paper is presented to the subscriber 
one of the following 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS: 


1. Marshall’s large and superbly engraved steel 
plate, ** The People’s Portrait ef Lincoln.” 
This striking portrait of the * Martyr-President " 
was, with the ‘‘ Washington,” sent by Mr. Mar- 
shall to Dore, the great French artist, who was so 
impressed that he begged Mr. Marshall to engrave 
one of his pictures, calling him “the undoubted 
master of his art.” 

. Marshall's magnificent steel plate known as 
“The Household Engraving of Washing- 
ton’’—a work which instantly placed Mr. Marshall 
in the front rank of the world’s engravers. 

3. “The Lord is Risen,” a choice French 
reproduction in oil-chromo of a painting of an 
“Easter Cross” wreathed with spring flowers— 
emblems of the Resurrection. This large chromo 
sells for $5, and is really a beautiful picture. 

4. **Our Boys; The Dinner, and the Nap,”-a 
pair of French oil chromos after Mrs. Anderson’s 
admirable child-pictures—for which she has a true 
genius. These are pretty companiong for the 
earlier and even more popular pair, known as 

5. “ Our Girls ; Wide Awake and Fast. Asleep,” 
of which we have sent out more than 190.000 pairs 
to American homes, and which are still given to 
subscribers. 

Of these, Nos. 1, 3, 4 and § will be delivered 
post-paid by mail on receipt, by the Publishers, of 
50 cents from the subscriber, to defray expenses. 

No. 2 will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Postage 


On the Paper, as required by the new U.S. Law, 
must be prepaid in New York, instead of at the 
subscriber's post-office. To all subscription 
moneys, therefore, add 20 Cents for postage. 

Specimen Copies, giving Club Rates, etc., sent on 
receipt of 2 cents for postage. 

Our New Illustrated Premium Circular, showing 
all the choice premiums offered canvassers, will be 
sent on application; also Terms for Agents and 
Cash Commissions. 

N.B.—All remittances must be made in check, 
draft on New York, Registered Letter, or (best of 
all) Postal Money Order. 

ga Currency is mailed at the risk of tne sender. ag 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York, 





GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XL, No. 6. 











New YorK, Fesruary 10, 1875. 








We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town. to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Pultishers for TERMS, &c. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street; Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets: Chicago. 114 Monroe 
Street: St. Louis, Fourth and Locust Streets; San Francisco, 339 
Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








We have special pleasure in announcing to our 
readers that, upon the conclusion of Mrs. Stowe’s 
story, ‘‘WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS,”—probably 
about the first of April,—we shall commence the 
publication in these columns, simultaneously with 
its appearance in the ‘‘ London Graphic,” of a 
new novel, by GEORGE MACDONALD. We have 
purchased of the author the exclusive right of 
publishing this work in the United States, and 
therefore all the admirers of Mr. MACDONALD in 


. this country must seek it in the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The title of the story is not yet announced, but it is 
a story of the English Civil Wars, and the chief 
scene is inside the castle which stood out the long- 
est of all on the King’s side, and where, at that very 
time, the-rude embryonic steam-engine was at 
work, invented by the son of the owner. Of Mr. 
MACDONALD’s standing as a novelist it is needless 
to saya word. He is an evangelical clergyman, 
and his works hitherto have been pervaded by a 
Christian spirit so sweet and pure as to give hima 
high as well as a@ very peculiar place among the 
writers of fiction. He is in the full maturity of his 
powers, and there is good reason to expect that this 
new work will prove equal in every respect to those 
which have preceded it. 





—\- 
In the death of William A. Buckingham Con- 
necticut has lost one of the most eminent and 
useful of her public servants. He was Governor 
of the State from 1858 to 1866—a period of eight 
years, covering the whole term of the war of the 
rebellion, when the office involved the highest 
responsibility. He retired at the end of this long 
term without a stain upon his patriotism or his 
integrity, and with the respect of his fellow-citi- 
zens of both parties. If his career in the United 
States Senate has been less satisfactory, it is be- 
cause he was not so well fitted to deal with men 
and affairs on a large scale as he was to guide those 
of asingle State. Under all cireumstances he was 
a Christian and a gentleman, and his personal 
influence upon our politics was always of an 
elevated and elevating character. 
eo 
One of the best speeches in favor of the Civil 
Rights Bill, which passed the House on Friday 
last, was that of Mr. Lynch, a colored member 
from Mississippi. He said that ‘‘ the colored peo- 
ple did not want social rights. What they want 
is protection in their public rights ;” and he added 
that if he traveled by railroad through Kentucky 
and Tennessee he was excluded from the common 
passenger cars and ‘‘compelled to occupy a smok- 
ing car, night and day, with drunkards and gam- 
blers.” His complaint is certainly reasonable, as 
every fair-minded citizen will be ready to confess ; 
but the question is, Shall he look to the National 
or the State government for a redress of his 
grievance? Thirty-five years ago men of his com- 
plexion were driven into the ‘‘ Jim Crow” car on 
the railroads of Massachusetts, and even at a 
more recent period no negro was admitted to a 
stage or a horse-car in this city. But no one 
thought of appealing to the National Govern- 
ment to remedy the abuse, and now all over the 
Northern States negroes are admitted unhesitat- 
ingly to the public conveyances. The law and 
the public opinion of the States have been found 
able to work out this reform at the North, and we 
have no doubt they will, at no distant day, work 
a similar change at the South. The Zvening Post 
well says: ‘*This system of exclusion is not only 
wrong, but so absurd that it is difficult to believe 
that Southern white persons will persist in it. 
Long before the war, Southern planters and their 
families, traveling at the North, used to insist on 
the companionship, on car and steamer, of their 
servants, greatly to the annoyance of some North- 
ern passengers among whom color-prejudice then 
prevailed. Those planters must see the inconsist- 
ency of refusing now to ride with colored per- 
sons. We doubt very much whether these difficult 
questions can ever be settled by federal legisla- 











tion. They ought not to need any legislation at 
all. They are practical matters which the good 
sense and substantial interests of blacks and 
whites alike may be trusted to determine.” 


~o-- 





The House Select Committee on Arkansas af- 
fairs (Judge Poland, chairman) has made a report 
in favor of leaving the present government of that 
State, under the new Constitution, undisturbed. 
A most sensible conclusion, certainly, since the 
Committee say: ‘‘ We are satisfied that the Con- 
vention to frame the Constitution and the Consti- 
tution itself were voted for and are satisfactory to 
the majority of the voters and people of the State. 
The State officers were certainly elected by a ma- 
jority of the votes cast, and we think by a majority 
of the votes in the State. The condition of the 
State has been as peaceful since the new govern- 
ment was inaugurated as it ever has been. Acts 
of violence have been very few, indeed.” Would 
it not be well for the National Government to 
stand aside and let the people of the other States 
of the South have the same opportunity that Ar- 
kansas had to organize their own local govern- 
ments? If peace and order have resulted from 
this course in one State, is there not good reason 
for believing that this is the best attainable spe- 
cific for the troubles of the South ? 








A SOFT ANSWER TO A WRATHFUL 
COMPLAINT. 


E believe we may boast as intelligent, rea- 

sonable, tolerant and charitable a body of 
readers as ever attached themselves to a public 
journal. As a general rule, they neither expect 
nor require that we shall always agree with them 
inopinion. Independent themselves, they respect 
independence in others, and only require that our 
views on all subjects shall be expressed with 
courtesy and charity for those who happen to dif- 
fer from us. It is rare, indeed, that we hear the 
voice of complaint or criticism, though we suspect 
that we very frequently give occasion for it. Of 
late, however, some good friends have dissented 
quite earnestly from our views of the Southern 
situation, thinking us not willing to go as far as 
we ought in defending the colored people by the 
power of the National Government. But what 
will these friendly critics say to the following let- 
ter, which shows how the Christian Union is re- 
garded by the Southern ‘‘implacables”? We 
suppress the writer’s name, because we are sure 
he wrote in anger, and would not, upon full reflec- 
tion, be wdling to be held responsible for his 
words : 

“ Avausta, Ga., Jan. 31, 1875. 

“Srr—You will confer a special favor upon me by stopping 
my subscription to Your fanatical, abominable, and heretical 
sheet, that is more an agent and emissary of the devil than of 
anything holy. Your characterization of General Cockerill, 
Senator elect from Missouri, is in keeping with a New En- 
gland Puritan of the first water, and a falsebood from its in- 
ception. My subscription has been prepaid, and I desire your 
paper no longer. is abl, 9P 

Our words in relation to Gen. Cockerill were 
these: ‘‘The most mournful event to be chroni- 
cled in this paragraph [a paragraph referring to 
the recent elections of United States Senators] is 
the election of the ex-Confederate Gen. Cockerill, 
of Missouri, to sueceed Carl Schurz. This gentle- 
man was a dashing soldier, but promises poorly as 
a statesman, especially when he must of necessity 
be contrasted with such a predecessor as Mr. 
Schurz.” Now, considering that Senator Schurz 
is known to be in favor of a just, generous, and 
strictly constitutional course toward the recon- 
structed States, and has incurred the bitter hos- 
tility of many old friends on that account, is it 
reasonable that a Southerner should complain of 
us for regretting his defeat and the election in his 
place of an untried man? Mr. Schurz is a states- 
man of great ability and high character, and the 
Southern people, in his defeat, have met with a 
great loss. There is need of such men in the 
Senate at the present time to moderate partisan- 
ship and sectional feeling, and promote harmony 
between the North and the South. If Gen. Cock- 
erill shall prove to be a man of equal ability, and 
if his course in the Senate shall be that of a 
wise statesman and peacemaker, we shall be glad 
to give him credit accordingly. 

We are happy in the belief that our Augusta 
correspondent speaks only for himself, and not for 
the body of our Southern readers, from many of 
whom we have received messages of kindness and 
good-will. 

We had written thus far when the mail brought 
to us a letter from Texas, the writer of which says : 

“Tam still welSpleascd with the Christian Union, but am a 





little surprised at your crushing articles on the Southern Re- 
publicans. They are not all carpet-baggers, or scalawags. 
There are many high-toned, honorable gentlemen in the 
party. The great ground of complaint is, tho bitter spirit of 
intolerance that would crush out all Republicans here, which 
insists that there shall be but one party, and that anyone who 
votes the other ticket shall be socially ostracized and receive 
no patronage in his business.” 

We certainly have never spoken of the Repub- 
licans of the South in a body as carpet-baggers, for 
we know they are not such. We have denounced 
only those unscrupulous adventurers who have 
misgoverned and plundered the South in the 
name of freedom. What we long to see is a union 
of all honest men, in every part of the country, to 
drive these robbers from power, and to establish 
the Southern State governments upon a basis of 
justice to all classes, without regard to race, com- 
plexion or previous condition of servitude. For 
this happy consummation we shall continue to 
labor and to pray, not in the interest of any 
political party, but for the sake of justice, security 
and peace in all the land. 

We do not mean, by any hasty or ill-tempered 
words, to forfeit our claim to a hearing on the 
part of candid and honorable men, of whatever 
party, at the South. Our interest in the Freed- 
men is in no sense a partisan interest. Our desire 
that justice may be done to them, politically, 
socially and governmentally, is only a necessary 
part of our desire to promote the welfare of all 
classes at the South and in the whole country. 
We would go to the very verge of the power con- 
ferred by the Constitution for their defense ; and 
we would do the same, neither less nor more, for 
the protection of the whites. We regard the two 
classes as standing on the same ground before the 
law, and as having one and the same right to be 
defended in all that pertains to citizenship. But 
for neither class are we willing to change the 
whole structure of the National Government and 
override the powers and functions of the States 
as recognized in the Constitution. We believe 
that some of the legislation of Congress, if it has 
not encroached upon the rights of the States, has 
gone dangerously near to forbidden ground, and 
that it is time, in the interest of the blacks as 
well as the whites, to call a halt and try other 
measures of pacification. It may not have been 
wise to bring the seceded States so rapidly back 
to their old relations to the Union; but it is too 
late now to reverse the action of the National 
Government, and we must not fall into the worse 
blunder of trying to mend our work by destroying 
the safeguards of the Constitution and obliterat- 
ing the power of the States. If the States of the 
South are in a fit condition to be represented in 
the two Houses of Congress, they are qualified to 
govern themselves. They may do it bunglingly, 
and in some cases oppressively; but the evils 
likely to occur from this source are slight com- 
pared with those which we must encounter if we 
insist on running the State governments by the 
constant pressure of military power from Wash- 
ington. 





THE POPE'S YEAR OF JUBILEE. 


OR nearly two centuries the Crusades and 

the consequent sales of indulgences afforded 
enormous wealth to the See of Rome. Then, in 
1291, Acre fell, the Christians were driven from 
Palestine, the Crusades ended, and the Papal 
revenues fell off. It was a disagreeable experience 
to the Pope to find his coffers suddenly emptied, 
and the Roman citizens impoverished and mur- 
muring because Rome was no more thronged by 
pilgrims. But Boniface VIII. was equal to the 
emergency. He recollected the secular games of 
imperial Rome ; he observed that a new century 
was about to open; and he unearthed the Judaic 
observance of a semi-centennial ‘‘ Year of Jubi- 
lee.” The Biblical injunction (Leviticus xxv.) is 
that— 

“Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof; it 
shall be a jubilee unto you; and ye shall return every man 
unto his possession, and ye shall return every man unto his 
family.” 

Pope Boniface accordingly proclaimed plenary 
absolution for all sins to whomsoever should 
repair to Rome and perform certain prescribed 
adorations at the shrines of St. Peter and St. 
Paul during the year 1300. Rome in consequence 
was visited by pilgrims from every quarter of the 
earth, to the number of about two millions; two 
priests, standing night and day by the altar of St. 
Paul, armed with rakes, drew in the coin offered 
by votaries ; and the citizens of Rome were not 
behindhand in gleaning their share of the spoils. 
The inventor of this expedient seems to have 
thought of it as of only centennial occurrence ; 
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but Clement VI., who was Pope fifty years later, 
and was sustained in his idea by that of the 
Roman people, deemed the interval of fifty years 
a highly desirable one ; and the second Holy Year 
was celebrated in 1350. For a time the interval 
varied, in accordance with the struggles between 
the greed and the sense of decency of the Roman 
court and people. Urban VI. made it thirty- 
three years, and Boniface 1X. went so far as to 
hold jubilees in both 1390 and 1400. In 1475, 
Sixtus IV. fixed it at periods of a quarter of a 
century apart, and so it thenceforth remained. 

In 1800, however, and again in 1850, the church 
was in trouble and nowise prepared to welcome 
pilgrims to the Holy City ; so that the ceremonial 
—and the profits—were intermitted. We do not 
clearly discern how at present it is in an essen- 
tially better plight, or finds greater motive for 
jubilation. The story however, runs that, in the 
spring of 1878, when he lay momentarily expected 
to breathe his last, Pius IX. declared, ‘“‘I shall 
not die until I shall have proclaimed the Jubilee.” 
So, as the time approached, the proclamation 
was looked for; but Ascension Day, the pre- 
scribed period for issuing the Bull, passed without 
its appearance ; and on the day before Christmas, 
when custom has prescribed that the Pope, with 
asilver hammer, shall inaugurate the Holy Year 
by beating down the Holy Gate of St. Peter's, the 
Roman populace looked in vain for any unwonted 
incident. But on Christmas Eve Pope Pius 
signed the Encyclical which announced the Ju- 
bilee, copies of which were immediately forwarded 
to bishops throughout the world, one whereof, in 
the form of two densely printed columns of the 
London Times, has at last been brought us by the 
belated foreign mails. 

To a certain extent the jubilee ordered by Pius 
IX. proves to be closely in accord with precedent. 
The Mosaic law prescribed that the master must 
be lenient to the fellow Israelite, and ‘‘ not compel 
him to serve thee as a bond-servant, but as a hired 
servant . . untothe yearof jubilee; ... 
and then shall he depart from thee ;” whereas, so 
far as concerns ‘‘ the heathen that are round about 
you, of them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
maids ; and they shall be your possession ; 
they shall be your bondmen for ever ; but over your 
brethren, the children of Israel, ye shall not rule 
one over another with rigor.” The Pope accord- 
ingly authorizes his confessors to ‘absolve . . . 
from all the sins and excesses, however serious 
and enormous they may be,” those, and those 
only, ‘‘ who are in the grace of, and in obedience 
to, the Apostolic See,” and who have prayed “‘for 
the prosperity and exaltation of the Catholic 
Church and of this Apostolic See, for the extirpa- 
tion of heresies, for the conversion of all erring” 
—erring, we suppose, from Ultramontanism. All 
we heretics—that is, including, of course, the Old 
Catholics—are left to the worse than ‘ uncove- 
nanted mercies” accorded by the Jews of old to 
*‘the heathen.” But in another respect the Pope 
has taken a departure from precedent. Previous 
jubilees have conduced to a harvest for the citi- 
zens of Rome, and this has been to the interest of 
the Pope. At present this would be, as Miss 
Susan Nipper would phrase it, ‘‘on the contrary 
quite the reverse,”"—Pius IX. having anything 
but an interest in the prosperity of the capital of 
Victor Emanuel. Accordingly, the penitents of 
1875 need not visit Rome at all, but may perform 
their fifteen days’ devotions in the chief church, 
and three nearest minor churches in the place in 
which they reside, in whatever part of the world. 
We could. wish, in consideration that the year is 
to be one of forgiveness and mercy, that the Pope 
‘would forego another precedent, by no means of 
his own creation, though repeatedly confirmed by 
him—that of incessantly cursing everybody who 
cannot bring himself into accord with His Holi- 
ness’s opinion. 


A MOUTHFUL OF AIR. 

N this age of progress, while we are earnestly 

besought to consider the importance of science, 
oatmeal, International Sunday-school lessons, fre- 
quent baths, Christian union, the “ previous 
question,” and other prominent mental and physi- 
cal influences, we wonder how much thought is 
devoted to that ever-present influence which 
works its own sweet will upon us in spite of our 
diet, politics or theology? It is as invisible as 
the proofs of the outrages in the South, but it is 
of far more importance : it is as silent as the peo- 
ple who know where the Pacific Mail Co.’s money 
went, but is far more influential : its elements are 
as well known as those of the Forty-third Con- 
gress, but their workings are as mysterious as 














those of that distinguished legislative body. We 
can no more escape it than we can a life-insurance 
agent. In schools it is more influential than the 
Compulsory Education Act; in churches it is 
more potent than the soundest system of the- 
ology; in the social circle it determines very 
largely what the proportions of wit, stupidity, good 
nature and bad temper are to be. 

Conceding the truth of these incontrovertible 
statements, it would seem as if good air would be 
cheaply purchased even at a cost as great as that 
of good diet, proper clothing, sufficient fuel, or 
any other of the comforts and necessities which 
are continually finding use for our money. We 
have been in many log-churches, school-houses 
and residences where pure air came as freely as 
visitors did, but how many buildings of any sort 
are there upon which attention has really been 
given to the securing of a proper supply of pure 
air? Physiologists agree that the smallest allow- 
ance of air per individual should be 300 cubic feet, 
and that even in that case the air should be 
changed frequently: how many buildings fulfil 
this requirement of health? The writer of ‘‘ Perils 
of the School-room,” a paper which created a 
marked sensation when read before the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Health Association” at its late meeting, 
quotes from the Report of a late inspection of the 
public schools of one of our largest cities to show 
that certain children are daily confined in an 
atmosphere but little if any better than that of 
the Black Hole of Calcutta. In one room in a 
new and favorite school ‘*‘ there were 126 children, 
the windows all closed, the ventilating shaft 
closed, and the hot-air registers open. Each of 
these children had jifty cubic feet of space.” In 
a room in another favorite school there was found 
to be only forty cubic feet of air-space to each 
child. Rooms in other school-buildings contained, 
respectively, thirty-two, thirty, twenty-nine, twen- 
ty-seven and twenty-four feet! These buildings 
are no worse than the school-buildings of many 
other cities, and the worst of them might be 
matched by many Sunday-school rooms. As to 
churches, we imagine every one can remember 
certain sanctuaries in which no pulpit eloquence 
can keep the whole congregation awake. And 
who does not remember certain residences where 
the first mouthful of air has a stifling effect; 
where the ghosts of many departed dinners float 
in unwelcome fragrance through parlor and hall; 
where the residents, who are smart enough when 
met in the street or in business, lapse into hope- 
less stupidity soon after they sit down in their 
own residences ? 

The breathing of bad air is the most inexcus- 
able of human extravagances. The poorer the 
air, the lower the animal temperature, and the 
more money must be expended for fuel, clothing 
and food to maintain animal warmth. The poorer 
the air, the less able is the system to expel its waste 
matter, and, by consequence of such inability, the 
less able is it to work advantageously. The poorer 
the air, the slower is the mind to comprehend 
the lessons of book and pulpit, and neither teacher 
nor preacher can make good the deficiency, The 
poorer the air, the slower and more imperfect is 
the physical growth of children, while in crowded 
and badly ventilated recitation-rooms and Sun- 
day-school rooms they are in more danger of con- 
tracting contagious and infectious diseases than 
they would be in a walk through the most un- 
healthy neighborhoods of our dirtiest cities. The 
poorer the air, the more powerful is the physical 
incentive to use liquor, tobacco and other stimu- 
lants and narcotics. The poorer the air, the 
lower inevitably become moral tone and moral 
force, for the interdependence of mind’ and body 
is a fact fixed beyond dispute. 

Considering the greatness of the evil, the means 
of relief which can often be obtained seem ridicu- 
tous, for an industrious and frequent opening of 
windows and doors will in most cases fully comply 
with the requirements of health. In residences 
this method is all but perfect: in churches it is 
even more effective, for there can be obtained 
cross-drafts much easier than in residences. 
School-rooms, both in secular schools and Sunday- 
schools, are not so easily dealt with. Class-rooms 
are generally as badly located as bed-chambers, 
but need far more frequent and steady ventila- 
tion, while Sunday-schools are as a rule put into 
basements where the tops of windows are not 
much higher than the heads of the children. A 
concerted removal of children from such schools, 
by parents, the reason being assigned with all 
possible publicity and frequency, would cause 
Sunday-school officers to take hasty steps toward 
reform. The same means world have a similar 





result upon some public school officials, and where 
they did not, a vigorous exercise of the right of 
petition would have a wholesome influence upon 
those boards of education whose members were 
elective. At a small pro-rata expense a few pa- 
rents in any neighborhood could have a scientific 
inspection and report made by a physician of 
large repute, and where all these influences failed 
to work reformation, legal action against public 
officials would be always in order. While me- 
chanical means for the changing of air and the 
removal of contaminating influences are so inex- 
pensive, the only cause for the existence of the 
evil we allude to is the apathy of the people who 
are the principal sufferers. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Ex-Governor Bigler of Pennsylvania has 
taken up his temporary abode in New York, for the 
purpose of stirring up the minds of the people in be- 
half of the Centennial Exhibition, to be held next 
year in Philadelphia. He will find the citizens of this 
metropolis ready to respond to his appeals, and glad 
to receive the information which it is his business to 
impart. Persons wishing to consult him should call 
at his rooms at the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


—Mr. Augustus Watters, a young man of liter- 
ary taste and culture, gave a very successful dramatic 
entertainment in one of the smaller halls of the Cooper 
Union one evening last week. The surroundings were 
quite unfavorable, but his performance gave pleasure 
to asmall but intelligent audience. He succeeds best 
in purely humorous pieces, especially those which call 
his imitative power into play. Im tragic and pathetic 
compositions he was less successful. 

—We quoted, the other day, some excellent re- 
mars of the Boston Investigator on the sacredness of 
the family relation, and added, *‘ Would to God that 
the Investigator were as sound on every question as it 
is upon this.” To which the editor of that paper re- 
sponds: 

“This remark seems friendly; but as there is an implica- 
tion in it that on certain questions the Investigator is un- 
sound, perhaps our Christian friend of the Union will please 
inform us what those questions are. If we are favorable to 
every moral precept and example (and we claim to be), how 
can we be unsound on any question of practical or vital im- 
portance ? 

“In all earnestness and sincerity, if, as manager of this 

paper, we are in the habit of printing on these pages any 
sentiments that tend to open on society the floodgates of vice 
and crime and break down the barriers of virtue and moral- 
ity in order that wickedness in all its forms may reign tri- 
umphant and this fair earth be transformed into the hideous- 
ness of hell, we shall esteem that man as our particular 
frfend who will point out to us any sentiments of ours that 
produce these deplorable results.” 
We frankly say that we have never found the In- 
vestigator advocating vice or immorality of any sort, 
but, on the contrary, lifting up its voice in behalf of 
purity and virtue. We seek not to affix to it any 
stigma on account of its opinions, which, for aught 
that we know, are held in perfect honesty and sincer- 
ity. But we sincerely lament its rejection of Chris- 
tianity, which in our judgment is the mightiest moral 
force in the world, and therefore the most powerful 
agency for the purification of society. This is the 
main issue in regard to which we think it unsound. 


—The Jubilee Singers from Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., had a warm reception at Steinway 
Hall on Monday evening of last week—their first ap- 
pearance in New York since their return from En- 
gland. Their singing has a peculiar charm, expressing 
as it does the sorrows and the hopes of the bondmen 
before the war, and awakening memories of days 
passed away, never, we hope, to return. These sing- 
ers have already secured the sum of $90,000, which has 
been judiciously expended in the purchase of land and 
the erection thereon of a building for the uses of Fisk 
University, and now they have entered upon a new 
campaign for the purpose of procuring the means of 
endowing professorships. 

—Mrs. Jeanie Jewell Hotchkiss, who has met 
with great success as a dramatic reciter in the interior 
of this State, will make her appearance in Steinway 
Hall on Wednesday evening next. She is described as 
a lady of rare personal attractions, and as possessing 
in a remarkable degree the requisites for complete 
success in her branch of dramatic art. Goldwin 
Smith pronounces her superior to any dramatio 
reader he has heard, whether in England or America. 


—Mr. Henry Petre, a member of one of the old- 
est Roman Catholic families in England, for denying 
that the Pope is infallible, has been formally excom- 
municated from the cburch by Bishop Vaughn, and 
priests are solemnly warned that to allow him to en- 
joy the privilege of the Sacrament would be an act of 
sacrilege on their part. 

—Contributions for the Kansas-Nebraska fund 
have this week been received as follows:—L. Gilson, 
Carbondale, IIL, $1.00. ‘A Friend,’’ South Britain, 
Conn., $4.00. H. 8. Jones, East Coventry, Vt., $2.00. 
8. S. N. Greeley, Oswego, N. Y., $2.00. ‘A Friend,” 
Norristown, Pa., $4.00. Cash, $1.00. Lucretia A. Lewis, 
North Java, $1.00. Cash, $2.00. F. A. B. Warren, 
Ohio, $1.25. Constanee E, Waite, South Freeport, 
Maine, $3.90. 
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Che Sunday-School. 





Lesson for Feb. 14th, Joshua viii. 30-35; for 
Feb. 21, Josh. xiv. 6-15. 


Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, spoken of in the 
next lesson, are two elevations about seven hundred 
feet high, with the valley of Shechem between them 
not more than three hundred paces wide. It was an 
admirable site for the gathering of the Israelites on 
the occasion mentioned, and it is still as picturesque a 
spot as any in Palestine. The tribes were concentrated 
on the two bills aud in the sloping valley; and that 
the entire multitude could hear Joshua read the laws, 
as Moses had commanded, is proven by experiments 
made by travelers. The great clearness of the atmos- 
phere at that point admits of the voice being heard a 
great distance. Mr. Mills, who was there with a party 
in 1860, writes that, to try the effect of speaking from 
the mountains, he went up Gerizim, while a friend 
clambered to the top of Ebal, and each read aloud to 
the company below. Mr. Mills read the blessings (See 
Deuteronomy, xxvii. chap.), and his friend read the 
cursings, and every word of the passages was distinctly 
heard by those in the valley, and by the readers 
themselves. This traveler claims that hundreds of 
thousands could have heard what they said with equal 
distinctness. 





Rev. H. Clay Trumbull wisely cautions teachers 
against giving undue importance to the facts con- 
tained in any given lesson, especially in the Old Testa- 
ment. Bible geography, in his view, is no better than 
any other geograpby as a study by itself in the 
Sunday-school. There is no higher spiritual attain- 
ment in knowing how to draw a map of Palestine, 
than a map of Utah. Bible chronology is not of itself 
more impressive than any other chronology. It would 
no sooner convince a child of sin, or inform him of a 
religious duty or privilege, to know how many years 
elapsed from the building of Babel to the death of 
Samson, than to know how long after the Protestant 
Reformation gold was discovered in California. 
Knowledge about the Bible is well while it is made a 
help to a knowledge and wise use of the Bible. These 
comments have their force in connection with the 
study of this quarter’s lessons. 








Rey. Alfred Taylor runs a vein of criticism all 
through his book on “ Peeps at Our Sunday-schools ”’ 
which is as deserved as it often is entertaining. He 
doesn’t spare their weak points, nor does he dwell 
upon these without hinting at remedies, which is the 
proper method of treatment in the case. By way of 
illustration he shows how the blackboard can be made 
a valuable piece of apparatus in a school when used 
intelligently and with skill, and he shows conversely 
what absurdities it may be made to perpetrate iu the 
hands of an inexperienced teacher; as, for instance, 
where he once saw ‘‘a dear brother do an elaborate 
pictorial exercise in chalk representing the broad way 
and the strait and narrow way. The broad way was 
broad enough, and the narrow way was narrow 
enough, but unhappily these two ways led to two 
gates in the same stone wall, and opening into the 
same inclosure!’’ We are ready to believe with Mr. 
Taylor that there are hundreds of odd blunders, infel- 
icities and curious things chalked on blackboards in- 
tended for the benefit of the scholars, but which in 
effect only confuse them. In such cases the boards 
should be thoroughly greased beforehand. Mr. Tay- 
lor in his book gives sketches of almost every variety 
of Sunday-school, including the sunshiny school, the 
worn-out school, the gloomy school, and the very par- 
ticular school, and the reader will recognize at once 
that he has drawn them all from life. 


More than one superintendent is vexed to know 
how to manage the “ infant class,’’ which has now be- 
come a permanent quantity in the Sunday-school in 
spite of the judgment of many parents against the 
wisdom of sending the little ones to any service before 
they are hardly out of their babyhood. The class is 
generally a bright attraction, however, and only re- 
quires skillful handling to make it a success. An im- 
portant preliminary matter is the best way of arrang- 
ing the children, especially where there is a large num- 
ber of them. Plans vary in different schools, but as 
many of them are unsatisfactory, we venture to call 
attention to one which the Sunday-School World 
«states has been tried by Mrs. Knox in Elmira for 
twenty years, and which finds favor elsewhere. By 
her method fhe primary or infant department meets 
in one room, and is divided into classes of from 
eight to ten, each having a teacher. The sittings 
are specially arranged for this purpose, as well 
as to promote the ease and comfort of the pupils. 
The exercises are a combination of the collective 
and the class methods of teaching, securing the 
advantages of both, and giving the variety required 
by the child mind. Harmony and unity in the teach- 
ing are seeured by having the entire order of exercises 
for a Sabbath session planned out beforehand by the 
principal teacher or superintendent, and fully under- 
stood by the class teachers, The seats should be semi- 
circular; or perhaps the best form of a seat is three 
equal sides of an octagon, each form being large 
enough to accommodate from six to nine pupils. The 
row in front should be adapted for the smallest schol- 





ars; the height of the seats from the floor gradually 
increasing from the front to the rear of the room. To 
combine the collective with the class system of teach- 
ing, a portion of the exercises on the lesson appointed 
for the day should be conducted by the leader, when 
all the classes, including the class teachers, give atten- 
tion. Another portion of the lesson teaching may be 
assigned to the class teachers. This plan, says the ex- 
change quoted, has the approval of many of the fore- 
most Sabbath-school workers who have studied the 
various methods of conducting primary and infant 
classes. 





LOVE'S CAPTIVE. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER. 


ITTLE bird! little bird! what were you dreaming, 
Head tucked away in your soft, yellow wing ?— 
Little girl! little girl! bright to me seeming 
Shone the clear skies of my own native Spring. 
Bright waters glanced in the sun-lighted fountains ; 
Blue heavefis beamed with perpetual smile : 
O the sweet air of the ocean-girt mountains! 
O the rare joys of our Fortunate Isles! 
“Tu whit, tu whit, tu whee! who so merry as we ?” 
Bird-spirit sang near my soft little nest. 
“Tu whit, tu whit, tu whee! tu whit, tu whit, tu whee! 
Sweet is the billow-lapped Land of the Blest.”’ 


Happy and free flew my tiny great-grandfathers 
Through the green woods of those Isles of the Blest; 
Lighting the dusky shade, bright was the gleam they made, 
Sweet was their playtime, and downy their rest. 
Wrapt in the waves of the dim, mystic ocean, 
Far were all strangers; unknown was a snare ; 
Little they recked of the tempest’s commotion ; 
Gay flew their lifetime, unvexed by a care. 
“Tu whit, tu whit, tu whee! who so merry as we ?”” 
Spirits ancestral sang ‘round me to-night; 
“Tu whit, tu whit, tu whee! tu whit, tu whit, tu whee! 
Soar we on soft air in billowy flight !” 


Dear little captive! 't were wrong to detain thee; 
Swift be thy flight to that Land of the Blest !— 

Nay, dearest friend! let my story not pain thee; 
Love is my keeper, and love is the best. 

Swift in my heart beats the glad life of Nature, 
High in my throat swells the music of Spring; 

Still thy sweet care fills my days with contentment, 
Love is my prison, and gaily I sing. 

Tu whit, tu whit, tu why! Who so merry as I? 
Beautiful sunlight, the soul of the Spring, 

Fills my small throat with a jubilant note, 
Love is my keeper, and gaily I sing. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ESCAPE. 


T was with surprise that I found myself, on 
awakening the next morning, able to eat the break- 
fast which was brought me by the jailer, and to regard 
the future with so little of gloomy apprehension. I sent 
a note which was really hopeful to Alice, telling her 
to be trustful and quiet; that all would be right 
eventually; that her memento had been more comfort 
to me than she could have expected, which, indeed, 
was literally true, but not in the sense that I knew she 
would understand it. Yet I felt no compunctions in 
the little fraud I was perpetrating on her credulity. 
I knew she would consider this and the whole 
tone of my letter as an evidence that IT had found 
a religious consolation in its pages. She had en- 
grafted upon her tender, clinging nature all the 
stern, harsh creed of her Scotch ancestry, accom- 
panied by their clear and vivid idea of the per- 
sonal indwelling of the religious principle—a sort 
of sixth sense—only to be acquired by a sort of 
complex miracle. Our faith—that of the De Jeu- 
nettes—had approximuted more nearly to a matter- 
of-course acceptance of the doctrines of Christianity, 
without any especial consideration of its application 
or personal character. I had never thought of relig- 
ion as a serious business; and my little Allie, with her 
simple faith, had, I knew, made my religious apathy 
a subject of frequent prayer, almost from the first 
moment of our acquaintance. I knew she would take 
my language as indicating an answer to her petitions, 
and that her sweet soul would burst out into a quiet, 
tearful song of adoration and gratitude therefor. I 
could but smile sorrowfully as I prepared this kindly 
deception; and yet the dear child’s book had given me 
a distraction which relieved my strained mind from a 
tension that must ere long have led to insanity; I had 
not been in the mood to find its deeper treasures. 

Still my mind was full of John Eax, and I was de- 
termined if possible to ferret out the particular way 
and manner in which I had become familiar with his 
name. I had always been noted for methodical habits 
in my studies and business, and I therefore thought it 
probable that if I had ever known anything worth re- 
membering about this puzzling individuality, memo- 
ry, dream, or whatever it might be, that I would be 
able to find some note of it among some of my memo- 
randa. I therefore requested the Sheriff to bring from 
my office my commonplace book of correspondence. 
In this book it had been my custom to enter a minute 





of the writer’s name, date, and substance of every 
letter which I received. All of these books were care- 
fully indexed. 

Immediately upon their being brought I sat down to 
inspect the indexes. One after another I ran over 
them in vain. The name of John Eax had certainly 
not been signed to any letter which I had received, nor 
did it occupy a prominent place in any of the memo- 
randa of the commonplace books. It was probable, 
then, if I was not utterly mistaken, that it would ap- 
pear as an item in some of the abstracts of the letters 
I had received. I set myself therefore to reading these 
entries, from the last backwards. Page after page I 
read, turning them hopefully at first, I knew not why, 
and then slower and slower, reading each entry in the 
proper column carefully. 

It was well toward night, when I had quite despaired, 
that I found this entry: 


“ PLUMMER & OSGOOD, Solicitors, 
Tomple Street, London, 
Want heirs of John Eax, supposed to be in America, 

if there are any.” 

It was in a commonplace book which I had kept 
when first commencing the study of law, and was 
probably made from some advertisement which had 
met my eye. It had been indexed under the attorney's 
name, whence the difficulty I had in finding it. I had 
evidently made the entry with the vague boyish an- 
ticipation that I might sometime have need for the 
address in regard to the matter. It must have been a 
very indefinite idea, for even now that I had found 
the entry in my own hand, I could recollect nothing in 
regard to my object or motive in making it, nor why I 
had been led to take any notice of it at all. 

While I sat thinking over this matter, I was some- 
what surprised by the entrance of the Sheriff. I no- 
ticed on his sitting down opposite me at the table that 
he seemed not a little excited for one of his somewhat 
stolid temperament. 

“Mr. De Jeunette,”’ he said, “you believe that I am 
your friend?” 

“T never had a doubt of that, Dick. You must not 
feel that I harbor any malice against you for doing 
your duty,” I replied. 

“Oh! I don’t mean that. Of course, I do my duty, 
or try to, which is nearly the same; but do you trust 
me as a friend?” 

“Certainly, I do.’ 

“Would you do whatever I might advise you to do 
for your own interest, without asking any questions?” 

I looked him keenly in the eye, aud answered, “I 
think I would, Dick.” 

“Very well, then. You will break out of jail to- 
night.” 

‘ Break out of jail? Ido not understand you!” 

“So much the better. You have agreed to follow 
my advice without question. Take hold here.” 

He took one end of the light bedstead and I the 
other, and lifted it out from the wall. 

“There,”’ continued Dick, pointing to a place where 
the mortar seemed newer than any other; ‘ that’s the 
breaking out place. There have been quite a number 
of escapes from this room, though nary one before 
this in my time. In fact, I don’t believe there has 
been one in twenty years that somebody didn’t know 
it afore it was done. That’s where Sherwood is said to 
have got out. J think he went through the door; but 
it’s a convenient thing for any one else. It has never 
been more than half built up. The mortar is more 
like the daubing of a log house than a cement intend- 
ed for strength. 

* Now,” he continued, drawing from beneath his coat 
a couple of large files, “ here are the tools. They hap- 
pen to be the best I could chance on at the minute, and 
one way and another will answer very well. Take out 
all but the outer course of brick at once, and pile 
them carefully under your bed to look as if you had 
been preparing this thing. Don’t let the jailer have 
any suspicions when he comes with your supper. 
Keep at your book there, and be as down-hearted as 
you please. At eight o’clock kick out the last course, 
crawl out, and go down the run back of the jail till 
you come opposite the church lot; there turn off to 
the right, and in the grove back of Lanier’s you will 
find your blood-bay, Sachem, ready for a canter. You 
will find something you need in the saddle-bags. 
Don’t let the grass grow under his feet until you get 
on the train for the North. 

“ But, Alice?” Lasked anxiously. ‘What of her?” 

“ Alice knows all about it, and is on her way to Wil- 
mington, where she will sail for New York, Yousee I 
ought to hold a grudge against you for marrying her, 
for I had been casting sheep’s eyes at her a year before 
you ever saw her. I don’t, though; and I could not 
see her take on without helping you if I could do it 
safely, which I think Ican. Besides that, those kin of 
yours are as murderous and revengeful as Comanches, 
and are bound to have your blood. Now, I’ve no no- 
tion of having you killed on my hands just for having 
married Alice Bain, though if I thought she would 
ever be a Bathsheba, I might be tempted to make 
you my Uriah, eh? But there’s no chance of that, so 
she has gone to Wilmington to-day to throw your 
cousins off the track. It may not do, however, so you 
must not trifie on your way. You had better be 
lively.” 

“But you,—how will this affect your interest?’ L 
asked. 

“Qh, hang my interest!” said he; “besides, you 
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promised not to ask any questions. But I must go 
now. Remember and keep this from Tom, when he 
comes. I may want him to do some swearing for me.” 

“God bless you, Dick,” said I, as I gave him my 
hand. “God bless you for what you are doing. Good- 
bye!” 

" Good-bye!”’ said he, with husky cheerfulness, 

“‘and better luck and kinder neighbors where you 
settle next.” . 
| He shut the door and was gone. 
{| I worked steadily until I had removed the two inner 
courses of brick and hid the débris, then waited for 
the jailer, my supper, and eight o’clock—all of which 
came in due time. While I waited, I had copied the 
memorandum in the common place book, and wrapped 
Allie’s Bible in a piece of coarse brown paper, being 
determined to take it with me. 

As the clock in the Court House steeple began strik- 
ing eight, I removed carefully the outer course of 
brick. By the time it ceased striking, the opening 
was clear, and after looking out, I jumped down, with 
my revolver in one hand and Allie’s Bible in the 
other—for I am ashamed to say that [ had half sus- 
pected that Dick Birney had spoken more truth in his 
jest about Uriah and his wife than in all the rest of 
the conversation. I was not molested, however, and 
found my way as speedily as possible to the grove, 
where I found Sachem, as I had been told. Then my 
suspicions vanished. I mounted him, and before 
morning was in R . Lleft the horse at a stable in 
the city, and took the 5 o’clock train for the North. 
The railroad itself was a slow coach in those days, but 
in due time I reached New York and met Alice. 








CHAPTER XII. 
SOLUTION. 


FOUND five hundred dollars in the saddle- 

bags which were on Sachem, with a note in Dick’s 
handwriting saying it was in payment for the horse, 
which he had long wanted. 

Alice was greatly pleased at my having brought 
back her Bible. But for her joy in seeing me I think 
she would have been still more demonstrative over 
the old volume. 

“And was it truly a comfort to you, Charles, in that 
terrible prison?” she asked anxiously. 

‘‘Yes, dear,”’ I answered, seriously. ‘A very great 
‘comfort indeed. But where did you get it?” 

‘“*Where did I get it? Why, it was my mother’s and 
her mother’s before she was married. Here is our 
family record,—so far as we know it, that is,—on my 
mother’s side. Did you not see it?” 

**T had not noticed it,’’ I said. 

“You see,” she said, ‘my mother always told me 
that her mother was the daughter of a rich man in 
some English manufacturing town, who had two 
daughters, my grandmother and one whose name I 
never knew. Her name was Ellen—Ellen Eax. She 
married Robert Jennings, who was a poor man, some 
sort of an artist I should judge from what has been 
told me. At least it was in opposition 1o the wishes of 
her father, who refused to assent to their marriage, 
and drove her from his house afterwards. They came 
to this country when it was new, just before the war 
of the Revolution, I believe, and soon afterward both 
died. My mother was an infant at that time, and was 
left in the care of a neighbor, whose son she married 
when she grew up. She died long ago, leaving me, 
her youngest and only surviving child.” 

I gathered from her all that she knew of her parent- 
age, the places where her mother and grandmother 
had lived, and then wrote to Plummer & Osgood to 
inquire why they wanted to hear of the heirs of John 
Eax. I learned in reply that John Eax had died in 
1783, and had left a handsome estate which the heirs 
of Ellen Eax, his daughter, if any were living, were 
entitled to receive. 

Well, the result of it was, that with some little diffi- 
culty I completed the chain of proofs which showed 
my little Alice, the overseer’s niece, to be the great 
granddaughter of John Eax, the Birmingham manu- 
facturer who had left an immense fortune for the 
daughter whom he had driven out, I did not let Alice 
know of it until it was all over, and the decree in her 
favor signed. Then I procured a copy and put it be- 
tween the leaves of her Bible. When she found it I 
told her it was the dowry she sent me in the prison, 

The fortune of John Eax was, however, coupled 
with one condition, namely: that the husband of his 
daughter, or her sons, or the husband of any female 
heir who might be entitled to receive under his will, 
should, in such event, assume the name of Eax. With 
which condition it was by no means difficult for me to 
comply. 

The difficulties which I had experienced from a lack 
of money since leaving Childsboro, connected with 
a remembrance of the fact that my relatives had 
twice attempted my life and were now dwelling in 
luxury while I was almost in penury, did not tend to 
foster a very warm attachment to the name of De 
Jeunette. In fact, my feelings towards my relatives 
were so bitter that I felt a malicious pleasure in 
throwing off the last mark of relationship with them. 
It was a sort of retaliation for my dishonor and expul- 
sion from the clan. As soon as the necessary formali- 
ties could be effected therefor, I ceased to be a De 
Jeunette and became John Eax; for it was my notion, 
instead of taking merely the name of Eax, to assume 





the entire name of the man who had proved our bene- 
factor. 

For a few years we traveled a great deal abroad, yet 
we hesitated to settle down upon the Continent, and 
neither of us were inclined to remain in the land from 
whence our good fortune was derived. The fact is, 
we were both of us thoroughly American, and had 
no wish to be otherwise. Besides, I think Alice saw 
that my old thirst for dominance and leadership 
among men had not all died out, and desired that it 
should be gratified. So we came back to America and 
invested what was left of Alice’s dowry in one of the 
fresh, new States of the North-west, some of it well, 
and some ill. As years went on, however, and the fet- 
ters of home were wrought about us, it increased until 
I became master of an estate which would have made 
that of which I had been deprived seem dwarfish and 
mean. I had grown with the young State, too, and 
honors and power had come in no small measure to 
the fortuitous namesake of John Eax. 

In the midst of my presperity, however, Alice was 
stricken with disease and taken from me, leaving only 
her memory, full of blessed light, and a childish reflex 

f her own beauty in our young daughter, Alice Lou- 
ise, to cheer my solitude, Before she died she called 
me to her bedside, and said: 

“You have often wondered, no doubt, at the obsti- 
nacy with which I contended that our child should be 
called Louise. This letter will explain it to you. Read 
it when I am gone.” 

It was an old letter from cousin Louie, dated on 
the day of my arrest in Childsboro, and was as follows: 

“ My dear Madame: Do not be distressed at the arrest of 
your husband. Learning that certain parties were deter- 
mined to take his life, if not prevented, I put his notes, 
which I had previously had bought up foi me ata great dis- 
count, into the hands of a noted money lender, named Letlow, 
who is simply acting as my agent in this manner, and as your 
husband's friend. While he is in jail he is safe from a greater 
evil, and we will find some way to get him off. You can trust 
Sheriff Birney, who is a true friend of your busband. Permit 
me to request that you will not inform cousin Charles of my 
connection with the matter. 

“Tam, faithfully, 
* LOUISE DE JEUNETTE.”’ 

This letter explained what had hitherto been some- 
what mysterious to me, both in the events which had 
then occurred, and in Alice’s stout championship of my 
cousin Louie. 

Soon after this, came on the war. The North-west 
had made me one of her most devoted sons. The free, 
untrammeled life, the fierce, wild rush of business, 
its intense earnestness and devotion to progress and 
principle, fascinated me. I had little reason for grati- 
tude or tenderness towards that portion of the nation 
which considered itself aggrieved, though it was the 
place of my nativity. For its peculiar principles and 
institutions I had never much regard. Even when 
proud of being a De Jeunette I did not believe slavery 
to be right; and now that the free chill wind of lake 
and prairie had cleared my brain of the mist of inter- 
est and habit, I knew it was wrong, fearfully wrong, 
wrong in the abstract, and still more wrong in the 
concrete, wherever it touched any class or nation, a 
wrong to the soil of the South, to the slave, to the 
master, to the poor white. I did not wish to fight 
against my relatives, but I had ocular demonstration 
that they would not hesitate to take my life, even 
without the excuse of public war. SoI put aside this 
scruple and was one of the first who offered themselves 
to put down rebellion. 

I was given command of a regiment, and before the 
close of the war had attained a generalship. When the 
surrender came, my division was encamped in the 
vicinity of my native place, and my own quarters 
werein Childsboro. It was an odd feeling that I had 
during those few weeks of unlimited power among 
the seats of the De Jeunettes. How often I smiled as 
I signed my orders, “ John Eax, Brevet Major-General 
Commanding Second Division,” at the thought of the 
invisible name it hid and the individuality that was 
lostinit. But this was all the revengeI took. I did 
think strongly once or twice of having my cousins 
brought before me and discovering myself to them—a 
sort of Joseph in the Egypt which had come to them. 
When I made inquiry, however, I found that several 
of them had died as brave men should die, and that 
others were even yet suffering from wounds received 
in the struggle. Of course I[ gave up the idea at once, 
and was really ashamed that I had ever cherished one 
80 silly. But then some foolishness may be pardoned 
to one who experiences such contrasts as that be- 
tween my departure from Childsboro and my return 
to it. 

I satisfied myself experimentally with Dick Birney, 
the Sheriff. It was fifteen years since my departure; 
and a life of action, with some suffering as well as the 
wounds, campaigning, and exposure of the war, had 
aged me and changed me no little, though I had hardly 
expected that my identity would remain undiscovered 
—perhaps had hardly desired that it should. Under 
pretense of making some inquiries in regard to the 
county, I sent for Dick Birney and asked many ques- 
tions about the different families on plantations near 
the town. Among others, I asked about Beaumont. @ 

“That place,” said Birney, ‘“‘ is owned by Miss Louie 
De Jeunette, willed to her by old Peter De Jeunette.”’ 

“Her father, I suppose ?’’ I said. 

“No, heruncle. It was a curious thing, but she got 
one of the finest estates in the county byit.’”” And 
then he went on and gave mea full narrative of my- 





self from his standpoint. When he had concluded, I 
asked in an indifferent tone: 

“How does it happen she has never married ?” 

“Now you are asking me a question which has 
grown old in Erle county, and never found an answer 
yet. Some say it is because she is too proud, and thinks 
herself too good four any sort of a man, and others that 
she was dead in Jove with her cousin Charles and can- 
not get over the disappointment of his marrying an- 
other. I don’t consider that of any account, for she 
was not more than sixteen or eighteen when he went 
away. Besides, she looks and acts like anything but a 
disappointed woman. It seems to me that she grows 
fresher and fairer every year.” 

‘* What do the family say of her course?” I asked. 

““None of them presume to criticise Queen Louie, I 
assure you,” he replied. ‘She certainly rules the 
family as easily as if she wore a crown and they were 
her subjects.” 

As I had received all the information I cared about, 
I closed the conversation without his having a sus- 
picion of the real identity of the man with whom he 
had been talking. 

I determined to see my Cousin Louie, and was seized 
with an irrepressible desire to know whether she would 
penetrate the mask which time and circumstance had 
placed upon me. 

So a few days afterward I rode to Beaumont, and 
sent in my card, requesting a brief interview upon 
business of importance. 

I was ushered into the old parlor, which seemed un- 
changed since my earliest remembrance, and in a few 
moments Cousin Louie entered. Good reason had 
Dick Birney to say that time had not robbed her of 
any charm, while he had brought many more. She 
had that evident scorn for all who wore the blue that 
all the ladies of the South took such delight in showing 
at that day. Her greeting was cold and distant, as she 
inquired to what she was indebted for the unexpected 
honor of my presence. 

“Your name is Miss Louise De Jeunette,”’ I inquired 
doubtfully, consulting a memorandum, as if to ascer- 
tain a fact not within my own knowledge. 

“it ia, air.” 

“Pardon me, madam, but will you allow me to ask 
if this letter was written by you,” said I, handing her 
the letter which she had written to Alice. 

No sooner had she recognized it than her face 
showed the utmost excitement. 

“ How did this come into your possession?” she in- 
quired. 

‘It was given me by the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed, on her dying bed,’’ I answered. 

“You knew her then?” 

“ Intimately.”’ 

“ And did you know her husband—” 

“ Her husband? I was her husband.” 

“You—her husband?” she cried, starting up and 
coming towards me. “Then—” 

She tottered and would have fallen, but I sprang 
forward and caught her in my arms. 

“Cousin Louie,” I cried, ‘do you not know me?” 

“Oh, Cousin Charles, 1—I thought—you were dead,” 
she exclaimed, as the tears ran over her eyelids. 
“Why did you try to make me think you were that 
odious Yankee, General Eax ?”’ 

“T have the honor to be no less a personage,” I 
replied. 

‘““Oh, you cannot deceive me any more. I know 
you now. You are my cousin Charles De Jeunette, 
whom I am very glad to see—despite his disguise,’’ she 
said, resuming at once the demeanor of hostess, and 
motioning me to a seat beside her on the sofa. 

‘IT was Charles De Jeunette, Iam John Eax!” 

“Tn disguise,” she interrupted, archly. 

“In very truth,” I replied. 

“T do not understand you. 
true?” she asked. 

Then I told her the whole story of my life since she 
had known it. 

* But how could you fight against the South? How 
could you join the Yankees?” she asked, as I con- 
cluded. 

“You forget, Cousin Louie,” I replied, * that I, of all 
men, had little reason to think kindly of the South. 
Excepting you, there was hardly one in its borders to 
whom I owed either gratitude or affection, let alone 
the principles which were involved and the national 
life which was imperiled.” 

“You do not mean to say that you have become a 
Yankee in fact, and believe that you all were in the 
right to oppress and rob the poor South?” 

“T am all that my uniform imports,’ I answered 
quietly,—“‘ no more and no less!” 

“Then you have indeed ceased te be a De Jeunette,”’ 
she said hotly, *‘ and I thank God for it!” 

“As I have done many thousand times,’’ was my 
response. 

“T should have supposed you might have retained 
enough of the gentleman not to come here and insult 
me, sir,”’ she cried. 

“Gently, Miss Louie,” I replied. “I came here, in 
the open day, wearing the uniform which showed my 
rank and proclivities, to thank you for your kindness 
to me at another time, which was unknown to me 
until that letter was placed in my hands, and to ask 
the amount of my indebtedness to you. I had no in- 
tention or desire to argue with you the past or present, 
and, as you well know, am quite imeapable of insult- 
ing you. As to being a renegade De Jeunette, the 
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taunt has lost its force. ANow me to ask in what 
amount I am your debtor?” 

“ None at all,” she answered, half sullenly. 

* You will not ted me?” 

“T tell you, you owe me nothing, sir!” 

“That makes it my duty to pay you, dollar for 4ol- 
lar, with interest, for the amount you advanced for 
me.” 

**T will not touch your money.” 

* As you choose.” 

“Do you think after receiving Beaumont and all 
the property which should have been yours, and en- 
joying iis use and profits so many years, I would 
touch the money which you acquired by renouncing 
‘your family and country!” she exclaimed, with tears 
springing to her eyes. 

“That family had already disowned me.” 

“You know IL always thought that was wrong, and 
have ever felt like an intruder in this house.” 

‘““My parents had a right to dispose of their prop- 
erty as they chose; and having given it to you, it is 
yours without condition or limitation. But I must 
pay my own debts. Here is the amount of all the 
claims on which I was sued by Bill Letlow, at your 
instance, with interest to this date.’ I laid a pile of 
bills before her as I spoke, and added: ** You will 
please count them and give me a receipt.” 

“T will not touch it. You shall not force your 
money upon me in that way,’’ and she pushed it from 
her. 

“What!” I said, as if in surprise. ‘‘ You will not 
give mea receipt when I offer you the money for my 
just debt? Perhaps you want specie.” 

“T don’t want anything!—you know I don’t!” she 
cried, in a rage. 

“But I cannot be trifled with in this manner, 
madame. A debtor has rights, and I must assert 
mine. If you will not give me a receipt, I must call 
in one of my staff, to witness the payment—or ten- 
der,” 

I stepped to the door and said, ‘*‘ Orderly!”’ 

“Sir,” replied the soldier, who was sitting on the 
porch, 

** Ask Captain Westcott to step bere for a moment.” 

The soldier saluted, and weut down the steps to- 
wards the end of the avenue, where two or three of 
roy staff were in waiting. 

Louie saw him, and, turning towards me, with tears 
in her eyes, and her hands clasped, said: 

* Please, Cousin Charles,—please don’t! Take back 
your movey, and don’t make a foolish sceve here. 
Please do!” 

She came close to me and looked up beseechingly, 
her great brown eyes full of tears. 

**Upon one condition only, Cousin Louie.” 

“What is that?’ she asked, with a sigh of relief. 
*“T would rather do anything than have this foolish 
squabble made public. I cannot take your money. 
You kuow that. Take it away!” 

“It is, that I shall take my cousin Louie with it.” 

* Ob, Cousin Charles!” she exclaimed; but her face 
lighted up with a flaming blush, and her eyes gathered 
asofter light. ‘* You know I cannot.” 

“The Captain’s coming,’’ I said. 

“Ob, I—You are too bad,” she said, wringing her 
hands and letting her head fall upon my breast; “ to 
take advantage of me so.”’ 

**Do you consent?” I asked. 

“Tan 

The Captain’s steps were heard approaching the 
porch. I gave her one kiss, swept the money into my 
pocket, and went out to meet him. 1 managed to de- 
tain him a moment, that she might remove the traces 
of agitation, and then went with him into the parlor. 
She had taken a spray of her favorite honeysuckle 
from the mantel, and was pulling it in pieces—her face 
radiant with happiness. 

“Captain,” I said, “ allow me to present to you Miss 
Louie De Jeunette, my affianced wife.” 

Louie was covered with a pretty confusion, but the 
Captain’s consternation was overwhelming. There 
was nothing to do but to bow and endeavor to hide it, 
which he did. 

Making some excuse for having brought him in, I 
gave him some orders for the day, and directed him to 
return to camp, as I should stay to dinner, and sent 
him back to retail the marvelous news to his fellows, 
and, in short, to the entire command. 

There was no delay in consummating the engage- 
ment thus suddenly initiated. Our cousins were in 
high dudgeon at Louie’s course in marrying a “ Yan- 
kee,”’ and we did not deem it necessary to add to their 
hostility by revealing the metamorphosis which had 
taken place. In revisiting with Louie the scenes 
which had been familiar to our childhood, I learned 
the value of a bed of ore which lies on our land; 
and partly to please Louie, and partly with a hope 
of seeing the solitudes peopled and prosperous like 
the busy haunts of the North, we came back again 
to Beaumont. The whole story gradually leaked out, 
was anine days’ wonder, and then passed away into 
the commonplace past. My relatives were first angry 
at my change of name, then regretful, and finally re- 
signed. 

There is but one thing more. My children illustrate 
one of the strange revenges which Time effects, and 
by which the future makes recompense so often to the 
past. My golden-haired Louie, Alice’s child, the lineal 
descendant of the English shovel-maker, is likely to 
become the mistress of Graymont, and, with God’s 





blessing, become the mother of De Jeunettes; while 
the third John Eax, a sturdy three-year-old, leans on 
‘** Cousin Louie’s’’ lap and calls her ‘** mamma.”’ 

Tue ENp. 


Che Church, 


HOME. 


The Jubilee Singers were heartily received in 
this city and in Brooklyn last week. To raise the 
hundred thousand dollars Fisk University needs they 
have but to carry out the spirit of their song, aud 
“keep a’ inching along”’ until the money is theirs. 

















A Unitarian minister has lectured to the An- 
dover students in their course of Monday evening talks 
—Rev. Rufus Ellis, of Boston. His address, says the 
Congregationalist, was a sketch of the ideal, compre- 
hensive church of the future (the buildipg to be of 
stove, without a basement!) its doctrine, its preaching, 
its influence. As he spoke of ‘the fearful conse- 
quences and infinite peril of sin ’’—of Christ, his cross, 
his atonement—of “‘a deeply spiritual Christianity,” 
it had to be admitted that this divine, if no other, was 
certainly promoting “coming together.” Now who 
invited Mr. Ellis to Andover? 


In the way of quiet but effective work, the 
American College and Educational Society accom- 
plishes far more than it is credited with. It was rep- 
resented at the Congregational Conference in this city 
last week and reported some of the results of its labors, 
Since its orgunization it has helped six thousand young 
men prepare for the ministry, and has at present three 
hundred and seventy-seven beneficiaries. It has spent 
$1,000,000 for colleges and seminaries, which bave edu- 
cated over 30,000 pupils, and graduated 1,200 ministers. 
The Society’s object is to help educate poor young 
men for the ministry by giving them $100 a year for 
seven years. 


In his recent address before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in this city, Vice President Wil- 
son referred in glowing terms to the great opportuni- 
ties offered to the young men of the country, but 
which also brought with them the highest responsibili- 
ties. On the latter point, Mr. Wilson’s words are what 
the rising generation might with advantage hear more 
frequently than it does from men of influence and ex- 
perience outside of the pulpit. ‘* These responsibili- 
ties,’ said the Vice President, ‘‘inust be bravely met 
by the Christian young men of this city and this land. 
That robust Christianity which does not sbrink from 
the turmoils, strifes and conflicts of laudable endeavor 
should grapple bravely with the evils that poison and 
corrupt. Public life needs reforming; private life de- 
mands purification. Drunkenness, that blighting, 
withering curse, must be extirpated. Ignorance must 
be enlightened. Society and the Government must be 
carried forward and upward, so that this Christian 
nation and its free institutions shall be an alluring 
and guiding example for the nations.” It will be con- 
ceded that there is some occasion for addresses of this 
description. We hear much from the platform about 
rights; very little about duties—a great deal about a 
young man’s opportunities; almost nothing about his 
responsibilities. 


The Illinois Episcopalians have turned the ta- 
bles very effectually upon the last General Convention, 
which refused to confirm Prof. Seymour as their 
Bishop. To use a phrase of the street, they have “got 
even” with it by electing Dr. De Koven to the Episco- 
pate, whom, under other. circumstances, they would 
probably have rejected. Their action was no less than 
natural. The General Convention practically in- 
structed the Illinois Diocese to choose some church- 
man who was not so much of aritualist as Professor 
Seymour was supposed to be, and that diocese now 
simply replies in good American fashion, that it will 
elect whom it pleases for its Bishop. The reaction has 
led it to hit upon one of the most pronounced ritualists 
in the entire church in this country. It is true that 
Dr. De Koven has yet to be confirmed by the standing 
committees and bishops of the other dioceses, but 
whether confirmed or not, if is clear enough that the 
Illinois Diocese does not propose to take suggestions 
eveu from a General Convention as to what it should 
or should not do in regard to its own affairs. The Dio- 
cese went further and adopted a long report which 
discusses the rights of Dioceses and General Conven- 
tions respecting the choice of a bishop, and which 
holds that that choice rests with the dioceses constitu- 
tionally, and that the confirmation by the larger 
bodies of the church is a formal matter only. The re- 
port also protests against the action of the Lower 
House of the recent Convention in the case of Dr. 
Seymour as being “ unprecedented, unjustifiable, ille- 
gal, and revolutionary.” It was voted, furthermore, 
that the report be submitted to the deliberate judg- 
ment of the church at large. There was a strong 
feeling in favor of the re#lection of Prof. Seymour, 
but he refused to have his name presented again. Dr. 
De Koven has been a prominent candidate before, 
having been defeated by a small vote in the Wiscon- 
sin and Massachusetts conventions. His present suc- 


cess is due partly to the fact already binted at that 





the Illinois Diocese was in no temper to take up with 
a “moderate” churchman, and partly to the out- 
spoken and eloquent manner in which he modified 
and defended his well-known views of the Eucharist. 
Dr. De Koven claims to be as true a churchman as the 
church affords, but morally his election to the Bishop- 
ric is a decided lift for the ritualistic party. 


All but three or four of the forty-eight churches 
associated in the Congregational Conference of New 
York, Brooklyn, and vicinity were represented at its 
quarterly meeting held at Dr. Hepworth’s church in 
this city on the 4th inst. These include the eleven 
Brooklyn churches, the two in New York, the churches 
at Stamford and North Greenwich, Conn. ; Saugerties, 
Middletown, Harlem, and Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; the 
six or seven churches in and around Orange, N. J.; 
the churches at Elizabeth, Plainfield, Montclair, and 
Jersey City, N. J., and several on Long Island. Rev. 
Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
presided as moderator. The topic for general discus- 
sion was the Lord’s Supper, which was considered in 
its various lights by Rev. Drs. Edward Beecher, 
Scudder, TayJor, Geo. Bacon, Hepworth, H. M. Storrs 
and others. Reports from several churches were pre- 
sented; that from the First Church in Elizabeth ap- 
pealing for aid to rid itself of debt. Dr. Hepworth 
stated that his church was $180,000 in debt, but its 
members (about 300 in all) were determined to come 
out straight in the erd. The report from Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, the statistics of which have already 
been published, was submitted by Rev. Mr. Halliday. 
In its reference to the interior life of the church, the 
report stated that the harmony between the members 
had never been greater than now; that the labors in 
which they were actively engaged, and the trials 
through which they were passing, had united them 
closely in sympathy, and that they were conscious 
that the ministrations of their pastor had been blessed 
to them by the Divine Spirit during the year in a 
signal manner. The Conference heard reports from 
representatives of the denominational societies, and 
adjourned after addresses from Rey. Dr. Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr., of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, and 
Rev. Dr. Anderson, of the First Baptist Churoh, who 
were present as guests on the occasion. 


PERSONAL NoTES.— Mrs. Sarah Gorham, of 
Nantucket, lately deceased, left u will which is her 
best obituary. She was a Methodist, and to the Meth- 
odist church of her town she bequeathed her residence 
for a parsonage and added $5,000 as a fund to support 
the minister. She gave $1,000 to assist the poor of the 
church, $5,000 for the benefit of the superannuated 
preachers of the Providence Conference and their 
widows, and $6,690 for other benevolent purposes. As 
charitable bequests are not made so frequently as to 
become monotonous reading matter, the further item 
is added that the late Mrs. Anu White Vose, of Boston, 
willed $365,040 to the public institutions of that city, 
including McLean Asylum, Homes for Aged Men and 
Women, Hospitals, Seaman’s Aid Society, Orphan 
Institutions, Home for Aged Colored Persons, and 
several other charities.—President Porter, of Yale, 
preached lately at Princeton.—Rev. Dr. Thomas E. 
Thomas, Professor of Greek in Lane Theological Sem- 
inary, near Cincinnati, died on the 2nd inst., aged 
sixty-three. The deceased was one of the lights of 
the Old School Presbyterian Church before the re- 
union.—Rev. George E, Adams, D.D., has closed bis 
engagement as acting pastor of the Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church at Orange, N. J.—Rev. H. M. Pogson, 
of St. Louis, raises money for his church in an emer- 
gency not by a fair but by a series of ten-cent read- 
ings in bis chapel every week with music interspersed. 
The result is a course of profitable ‘entertainments, an 
easy flowing income, and at the last a well-filled treas- 
ury; ‘“‘ with an avoidance,” as an exchange has it, “‘ of 
all those back-aches, head-aches, and heart-aches of 
which church fairs are such prolific generators.”’ 








FOREIGN. 


Some English and afew American residents in 
Italy are interested in the project of putting up a me- 
morial chapel at Pra del Torno, a historical locality in 
one of the Waldensian valleys, which was the scene of 
conflict and brave endurance on the part of the faith- 
ful Vaudois people during their long persecution. A 
chapel is, moreover, very much needed there for the 
convenience of the peasantry, whose nearest church 
at present is several miles distant from that point. 


A question of some moment to the Protestants 
of Spain is the amount of consideration they will re- 
ceive from the new king and his government. Under 
the most favorable circumstances their progress has 
not been over a smooth road, and it is not likely to be 
made much smoother by the incoming party which 
represents extreme Papal views in religious matters. 
The Constitution of 1869, whiie it provides that the 
nation shall sustain the clergy and worship of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, does indeed give Spaniards and 
foreigners liberty to profess any other faith they 
please, but it will be easy enough for the new powers 
to avoid the necessity of carrying out this provision. 
The policy of the Alphonso régime in this regard will 
accordingly be watched with anxiety. How far Prot- 
estantism has a foothold in Spain is briefly summarized 
ing reecent letter from Madrid, pubkshed in the Lon- 
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don Times. “It has aleaven in the country,” says the 
writer, “‘ which, however insignificant in comparison 
with the natioual religion, is by no means to be de- 
spised. Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, Malaga, Barcelona, and 
other cities, have all their Spanish Protestant churches, 


-and their united congregations, though, of course, a 


trifle compared with the whole population of the 
country, form a statistical item of many thousands of 
men, women, and children. I cannot speak for any 
of the cities except Madrid, but here I can safely as- 
sert that the number of Spanish Protestants who wor- 
ship every Sunday in the Calle Calatravas, Calle 
Madera Baja, Calle Leganitos, and elsewhere in the 
capital is not far short of 4,000 or 5,000. No doubt the 
clerical party will endeavor to restrict the liberty 
these Protestants now enjoy, but it is to be hoped that 
Senor Canovas (Liberal member of the Government) 
may secure it for them still.” 


Some of the facts published in the English Con- 
gregational Year Book for 1875 will be read with more 
or less surprise on this side,—the fact, for instance, 
that the denomination in Great Britain is about as 
large as it is in the United States. The number of 
Congregational Churches (not including preaching and 
evangelistic stations, of which there are 1,127) is given 
at 3,888. This total includes 3,276 in the United King- 
dom, 105 in Canada and Newfoundland, 15] in Austra- 
lia, 15 in New Zealand, 17 in South Africa, 4 in Natal, 6 
in Demerara, 6 in Berbice, 1 in Jamaica, 6 in India, 2 
in China, and 300 partly sustained by the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The number of ministers is returned 
at 3116, including those at home and those in the mis- 
sionary field. In this country, on the other hand, the 
churches number 3,325, and the ministers 3,238, making 
a total of 7,213 churches in both countries, which the 
English Independent thinks is a number quite large 
enough to show that “the day of small things in con- 
nection with the denomination bas passed away.” It 
also considers the figures a sufficient answer to all 
that has been said by the Church of England against 
the voluntary principle. Among other facts in the 
Year Book we find that sixty-four ministers of the de- 
nomination died last year whose ages averaged sixty- 
four years and the average duration of whose ministry 
was thirty-two years. There were thirteen who had 
spent more than half a century of ministerial life. 
Oue who died at the age of eighty-seven preached for 
sixty years; and the Welsh patriarch, Rev. David Wil- 
liams, who reached the age of ninety-six, had spent 
seventy-one years in his Master’s service. In changing 
pastorates seven preachers found their new field in 
the United States. As to the contributions of the 
English Churches for church purposes, not including 
gifts and collections for benevolent objects, the figures 
cannot be given with entire accuracy, but the sum 
was not far from $4,000,000, while like contributions 
of the American Congregational churches amounted 
probably to somewhat more. 


Che ddleck. 


[From Tucsday, Feb. 2, to Monday, Feb. 8.] 


* While fully realizing the danger of a large stand- 
ing army toa popular government, we have always ad- 
vocated a liberal policy with regard to the small force 
which we cannot very well do without. The tendency 
has been of late to foster unstinted journalistic abuse 
of the army in consequence of the state of affairs at 
the South. Weare glad to see that some of the lead- 
ing papers are recognizing the injustice of this course, 
and, while condemning instances of ill-judged inter- 
ference with civil affairs, have words of praise for the 
army in general, which will be appreciated in many a 
barrack room along the frontier. It is quite safe to 
assert that the nation is better served by its army and 
navy than by any other class of its servants, To make 
the comparison strictly a fair one, the rank and file 
must be left out of the account as not directly respon- 
sible for Government money and property. The offi- 
cers are the responsible agents, and in spite of the 
atmosphere of corruption which seems to have per- 
vaded almost every public office, the list of defaulting 
or dishonest military officers in either arm of the ser- 
vice isrefreshingly short. West Point, Annapolis, and 
tradition are largely entitled to praise for this. At 
both the schools the code of konor—not using the 
phrase in its sanguinary senze—is assiduously culti- 
vated, and, as a rule, caZets, when they graduate, 
have a very hearty contempt for anything that will 
bring disgrace upon the service. Most advantageous 
would it be for all concerned if Congress could be 
persuaded to leave the army and navy to themselves, 
and legislate only on the recommendation of boards 
composed of the best officers in both services, 

















If General Butler ever sleeps, his rest on Tues- 
‘day night must have been exceptionally refreshing, 
for he had been largely instrumental in securing the 
adoption of a new rule, as follows: 


“Whenever a question is pending before the House the 
Speaker shall not entertain any motion of a dilatory charac- 
Lar, except one motion to adjourn, and one motion to fix the 
day to which the House shall adjourn ; but the previous ques- 
tion on the engrossment and the third reading of any bill or 
joint resolution shall not be ordered during the first day of 





its consideration unless two-thirds of the members present 
shall second the demand. 

Provided, That this rule shall not apply to House resolu- 

tions offered in the morning hour of Monday; and provided 
further, that it shall not apply to any proposition to appro- 
priate the money, the credit or other property of the United 
States, except the regular annual appropriation bills.” 
This was passed by 171 against 85; that is to say, bya 
strictly party vote. Perbaps it is not so bad as the 
Democrats try to make out. It will apparently pre- 
vent the dilatory motions which have heretofore en- 
abled the minority indefinitely to delay the action of 
the majority. Sucharule would be quite unobjection- 
able if hororable gentlemen could be trusted to vote 
according te the dictates of their own consciences, 
without regard to party lines; but under existing cir- 
cumstances it is rather portentous of evil. We will, 
at all events, hope that during the rest of the session 
the Republicans will be wise and moderate in the ex- 
ercise of their power. 

In the course of the debate on the adoption of 
this rule the history of fillibustering was thoroughly 
discussed, and in that which followed on Thursday 
about the Civil Rights Bill there was some very bitter 
talk. Inthe course of this Mr. Brown, of Kentucky, 
drew a grewsome ideal picture of hideous aspect, and 
by an ingenious circumlocution contrived to evade the 
Speaker’s attempts at restraint aud connect General 

3utler’s name with the imaginary portrait. The 

House was instantly in an uproar, and after asharp 
debate of a few minutes a vote of censure was passed 
against Mr. Brown. At this point General Butler, 
who had taken no part in the debate, arose and said a 
few words, ending with the assertion that while he 
had always endeavored with studied courtesy never 
to attack, he had also endeavored when attacked 
never to leave his assailant until he (the assailant) 
was sorry for what he had done. Mr. Brown was then 
brought to the bar of the House by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms and seriously admonished by Speaker Blaine in 
a few dignified and well-chosen words. It is to be 
hoped that this affair will have the effect of enforcing 
the courtesies of debate, which are too apt to be 
overlooked by impetuous speakers of both parties, 
Tne Civil Rights Bill was finally passed by a vote of 
162 against 100. The measure goes to the Senate asa 
House bill, being different from the one passed by the 
Senate, and known as Mr. Sumner’s bill. 





One only of the Senatorial dead-locks has been 
broken, that in Wisconsin. The choice lay between 
Mr. Matt. Carpenter, the present Senator, and two or 
three others. It was finally settled by a coalition be- 
tween the Democrats and Republican bolters, Mr. 
Angus Cameron being elected by a vote of 68, or two 
more than was necessary for achoice. Mr. Carpenter 
received 59 votes on the same ballot. The successful 
candidate has certainly an honorable Scottish name, 
but is, we believe, a native of this State. He is de- 
scribed as a hard-money Republican. Whatever may 
be said of the retiriug Senator, Mr. Carpenter, by his 
enemies or Oppuonents, it is certain that his abilities 
are brilliant ard that during his term as Senator he 
made the most of them. His judgment, or ut least his 
action, in regard to Crédit Mobilier, Back Pay, and 
Civil Service Laye not always commanded universal 
approbation. 


Compromise is now the main subject of consid- 
eration in Louisiana. The Conservative caucus voted 
in favor of a proposition which would give them a 
majority of about ten in the House, it being under- 
stood, on a sort of retro-active ex-post-facto principle, 
that the doings of the Kellogg government should not 
be overhauled. This was subsequently rescinded on 
protests from Messrs. McEnery and Wiltz, and now a 
proposition from the Congressional committee is under 
consideration. This substantially gives the House to 
the Conservatives on condition that the Senate and the 
Executive shall be undisturbed until the election in 
January, 1877. There seems to be a general opposition 
to any compromise on the part of the Conservatives. 
Meanwhile the Hoar Committee is receiving testimony 
which does not to all appearance differ greatly from 
that received by the sub-committee which first re- 
ported. 


Mr. Wm. 8. King, formerly postmaster of the 
House of Representatives, but far more widely known 
as the missing witness in the Pacific Mail investigation, 
has been found by a deputy Sergeant at Arms in Mon- 
treal, Canada. As the extradition treaty does not 
cover the case of unwilling witnesses the deputy could 
only serve his subpcena and leave him to be dealt 
with by his fellow members of Cougress. 

The direct examination of Theodore Tiiton con- 
tinued until the afternoon of the Court on Wednesday, 
when the cross-examination was opened by Mr. 
Evarts, and is unfinished as we go to press. 


The Righf Honcrable Spencer Compton Caven- 
dish, Marquis of Hartington, and heir to the duke- 
dom of Devonshire, succeeds plain Mr. Gladstone as 
leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons. 
Such an array of titles present and prospective would 
be enough in themselves to ruin the political prospects 
of a party in this country, but they add to its re- 
spectability in England. The Times tells us that he 
has been described as “a meritorious nobleman of the 
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highest rank and of second-rate abilities.’ Probably 
n0 one will in his secret heart more deeply regret Mr. 
Gladstone's retirement than the present Premier, Mr. 
Disraeli. In Mr. Gladstone he found a worthy antag 
onist in debate, but by all accounts the Marquis of 
Huntington will not be able to hold bis own against 
so accomplished an opponent. It is not yet settlea, 
however, whether or no Mr. Gladstone will surrender 
his seat in Parliament. If he retains it the Liberals 
will look to,him as their natural pleader in the dises- 
tablishment qnestions which are promised. It is not 
unlikely that .the Liberals will, to a great degree, lose 
their aggressive character as a party for a few years, 
until events again shape themselves for a new deal; 
about the time, let us say (which may a kind Heaven 
postpone), when the Prince of Wales shall have been 
for a few months, more or less, on the British throne. 

Reciprocity with Canada is not to be for the 
present, but with the Sandwich Islands it is well nigh 
certain. A treaty is approved on the part of the 
United States, and will probably be fully ratified by 
both countries within eighteen months. Most of the 
staple products of each country are admitted free of 
duty by the other. 


Che Wittle falhs. 


YOSEMITE, AND MRS. SLIPPERKIN. 
By Criara G. DOLLIVER. 
PART II. 


‘6 IDE behind me, Missy, please,” said the 

guide to Mrs. Slipperkin, as they clattered 
over the bridge which spans the Merced near Clark's, 
and began to ascend the mountain; the guide had evi- 
dently very little confidence in chattering Mrs. Slip- 
perkin and her frivolous young donkey. 

The morning was beautiful, and their journey seem- 
ed like one continuous picnic. 

“Itisa long, tedious, tiresome journey, and full of 
perils!’ said a kind old gentleman to Mr. Wildman, 
just before they started; he pronounced perils, 
“perles,” to Mrs. Slipperkin’s intense but secret 
amusement. 

“How could any one call this tedious and tire- 
some?” said Mrs. Wildman. ‘“‘Itseems to me I would 
like to travel on just this way for the rest of my 
life.” 

“We shall get to the Valley at eight o'clock,” said 
Mr. Wildman; ** we should like to hear that sentiment 
repeated just before we get to the hotel.” 

“Do we have to go up this awful mountain?” asked 
Mrs. Slipperkin, holding fast to the horn of her saddle, 
and opening her eyes until they were very big; “ we 
can never get to the top!” 

And when they got to the top she looked back, and 
declared it impossible that they could ever have been 
at the bottom. 

When Mrs. Slipperkin was nervous and frightened 
she always talked frantically to everybody, including 
her patient donkey. Mrs. Coppertip, on such occa- 
sions, clung to her saddle, and opened her eyes to 
their widest; but she was as silent as a statue. 

The guide liked Mrs. Coppertip; he “ cineed” her 
saddle frequently and carefully; he cut switches for 
her, and ornamented the handles with fantastic carv- 
ing; he climbed into uncomfortable and secluded 
places after snow-plants of the most dazzling scarlet; 
he picked strange and beautiful wild flowers for her, 
and always offered her the tin dipper, full of icy 
water, first—though, perhaps, that was because he 
liked to see the grave, pretty bow with which she al- 
ways passed it to her mother. 

But, though Mrs. Coppertip was his favorite, he al- 
ways kept his best attentions and his sharpest looks 
for Mrs. Slipperkin. That young lady, nevertheless, 
eluded his vigilance, and was the heroine of the one 
adventure of the journey. 

John headed the party. John was the pack-mule, 
and a small, scraggy and hungry John he was; al- 
though his appearance was a matter of small conse- 
quence, for he was loaded high and low, and nearly 
covered up with bags and valises. When John chose 
he could keep the trail; but John never chose when a 
bunch of grass or a bush of succulent leaves took his 
eye and tempted his appetite. 

When once off the trail, he always manifested the 
greatest disinclination to go back, to the annoyance 
of the guide and the supreme Gelight of Mrs. Slipper- 
kin, who laughed so hard that she several times nearly 
rolled off her donkey. 

“Oh! Mr. Guide!” said Mrs. Wildman. 

‘“ Ma’am?” said the guide, turning around in his 
saddle and drawing up his horse. 

Mrs. Slipperkin took advantage of the stoppage to 
trot past him, almost unnoticed. 

* What does Yo Semite mean?” 

“Tt means ‘ Big Grizzly Bear,’”’ was the reply. 

“Do they have bears in the valley?” 

‘TI never saw or even heard of a grizzly being seon 
there.” 

** Do they have ozzer kinds of bears?” ventured Mrs. 
Coppertip. 

“Not now, little lady; they have been known to 
come in, but that was years ago.” 

Down the trail, a quarter of a mile or so, John aban- 
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doned his duty, and went after some delicate young 
oak leaves, growing invitingly low. Nobody noticed 
him but Mrs. Slipperkin. 

“There was a discussion sometime ago,” said Mr. 
Wildman, “ about the pronounciation of those words, 
Some claimed that the words were pronounced ‘ Yo 
Sem-it-y,’ and others claimed that it was ‘Ur’ or ‘ Yo 
Ham-it-y.’. Now, which way did the Indians pro- 
nounce it?” 

Mrs. Slipperkin watched John a few moments and 
then looked back. The guide was wholly occupied in 
the conversation. 

“Never mind,” she thought to herself. “I can 
drive him back; I know just how he does it; I can do 
it as well as he can.” 

. So she applied the switch to her donkey, who scram- 
bled up over rocks and bushes without the least hesi- 
tation, having his eye on the succulent leaves also. 

Meanwhile the guide answered Mr. Wildman’s ques- 
tion. 

“ They are both right,” he said. ‘The Indians here- 
about pronounce differently from those lower down, 
just as Yorkshiremen pronounce differently from 
Londoners.” 

“The Indians in the Valley, when it was first discov- 
ered—”’ 

“Oh, Wosey! Wosey!’’ shrieked Mrs. Coppertip, in 
accents of unutterable woe. 

. Mrs. Slipperkin soon found that ‘‘ driving’’ contrary 

and obstinate Mr. John was by no means as easy as it 
had seemed; just as soon as she thought he was headed 
exactly right, he would suddenly make a dive, and go 
exactly wrong. 

A turn iu the trail had hidden her from view—for- 
tunately; for if her mother had seen the insanely 
dangerous places into which that frivolous young 
donkey plunged she would have kept Mrs. Slipperkin 
by her own side for the rest of the trip. 

Rosie was terrified; but she dared not scream, for 

fear of being well scolded, and she hoped every mo- 
ment to get back safely and escape detection; where 
John had gone to, she neither knew nor cared. 
+ The frivolous donkey which she rode felt as merry 
a3 possible. Impelled by pure high spirits, he sud- 
denly kicked up his heels and galloped down a short 
but very steep incline. He probably did not discover 
until he had reached the bottom that he had left his 
rider behind. A low-bending limb had caught her by 
the belt, and jerked her off the saddle. When Mrs. 
Coppertip saw her, she hung suspended in the air, 
gsreaming and kicking, while the sleek donkey stood 
stock still, looking back with an astonished air which 
was very comical. Did donkeys ever laugh, he would 
certainly have made the woods echo at that moment. 

She was soon rescued. It was well the cloth of her 
belt was strong, her mother said; and John was 
hunted up, and Mrs. Slipperkin’s donkey brought 
back to the trail, and they proceeded on their way in 
silence; Mrs. Slipperkin, to whom talking was as the 
breath of life, being so crushed in spirit that she did 
not speak one word for the next hour. 

They lunched at a place called Spider Flat. Mrs. 
Coppertip coiled herself up on her father’s overcoat, 
and suspected spiders in every dry and ragged leaf; 
Mrs. Slipperkin questioned the gnide: 

‘“ What kind of spiders live here?” 

“T never saw a spider here in my life, 
reply. 

* What do they call it that name for, then?’’ pursued 
Mrs. Slipperkin. 

*Can’t say, missy,’’ he answered; ‘ perhaps some- 
body fancied that this little flat was shaped like a 
spider. though I can't see as it is.” 

‘* Neither can I,’’ responded Mrs. Slipperkin, “and 
I think it isa dreadful name. Just look at Ide; she’s 
awful 'fraid of spiders!” 

The guide hastened to reassure Mrs. Coppertip on 
the spider question, and then they ate their lunch. It 
was a delicious lunch, they all thought; the pines 
moaned, the birds sang, the sunlight glinted through 
the boughs of the trees, and the soft breege brought 
the sweet odors of the forest to their banquet. They 
long remembered their pic-nic in the heart of the 
Sierras. 

In the afternoon nothing happened; they saw a 
thousand beautiful things, but it would take a volume 
to tell of them all. The most wonderful thing to 
Rosie and Ida was the pure, unbroken snow; they had 
never seen snow before in their lives, and they 
thought that nothing ever made was half so lovely. 
Mrs. Slipperkin, especially, ate it, and made snow- 
balls, until the guide predicted dreadful things, and 
her father sternly forbade her touching it again. 

When they were within half a mile of the hotel 
where they intended to stop, Mr. Wildman called 
upon his wife for a repetition of her sentiment about 
going on so for the rest of her life, and received only 
a meiancholy shake of the head for an answer. 

The next day, however, they all felt “‘as good as 
new,” Mrs. Slipperkin said, and equal to anything. 

They mounted their donkeys, and went up “ Con- 
way’s trail’ to the foot of the higher Yosemite fall. 

They bad been assured that the trail was splendid; 
it was, no doubt, broad and safe, but the sharp turns, 
and the sheer precipices over which they looked, made 
their heads swim. 

“Is this the best trail in the Valley?” asked Mrs. 
Wildman, when they had reached the foot again. 

** About the best, ma’am,” said the guide. 

Mrs. Wildman shuddered, and thought the “ perles” 
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of which the old gentleman had talked were not alto- 
gether without existence, to say the least. 

Yosemite Creek, which makes the great plunge of 
2,654 feet, the highest fall in the world, is but a small 
stream, and dries up entirely for two or three months 
in the year. When our party visited it the creek was 
high, and yet it seemed only a little ribbon flung over 
the cliffs, when compared with Niagara, or even lesser 
falls. 

They tied the horses in a convenient place, and went 
for a long distance on foot, walking for some time 
where the mist fell like rain, and every bush, tree and 
rock was slimy and slippery from their long-continued 
bath; they finally reached a rock, under the very foot 
of the highest fall, where they were surrounded by 
numberless gorgeous rainbows, and fragmeuts of rain- 
bows; but they got thoroughly drenched, and went 
shivering back, not by any means convinced that they 
had done a wise thing in going so far, and staying so 
long in the heavy mist. 

The next day they took another early start—Yo- 
semite tourists know what “early starts’? are—and, 
with their lunch in the guide’s saddle-bags, they pre- 
pared to visit the Vernal and Nevada Falls, 

To tell of half the beautiful and novel sights which 
they saw that day and the next would take a book; 
they cantered over level ground at first; both horses 
(or donkeys) and riders felt the freshness of the 
morning; on both sides the trail was bordered 
by azaleas; few greenhouses can boast a prettier or 
more sweet-scented flower; then they began to go up 
a gentle incline; winding in and out, now upon the 
banks of the rushing Merced, then off where the trees 
met over their heads, and the noise of the turbulent 
water became a soft murmur. 

Mrs. Slipperkin’s spirits never were better; even 
Mrs. Coppertip threw off her reserve, and chatted 
sociably with her friend and admirer, the guide. 

“What do they call this the Vernal Fall for?’ in- 
quired Mrs. Slipperkin. 

“Because the water has @ green tinge,’’ was the 
reply. 

“What is the name of all these rapids?’ pursued the 
little questioner. 

“The Merced Rapids, I guess; I never heard of any 
other name.”’ 

‘Did this valley sink down out of the mountains in 
an earthquake once?” 

“That is what is supposed.” 

‘* Was you here when the big earthquake was, once?” 

“Yes, I was here.” 

“Was it awful, and wasn’t you frightened, and 
didn’t the rocks tumble around?” breathlessly in- 
inquired Mrs. Shipperkin. 

** Yes, the noise was like a peal of thunder very long 
continued; a great many large rocks fell.”’ 

** Was you awful scared ?” 

“Oh, no; I didn’t feel much frightened,”’ replied the 
guide. 

“My husband wasn’t frightened, either,” said Mrs. 
Wildman, laughing, ‘‘although he was as white as a 
ghost. I wish I could find a man who would acknowl- 
edge that he was frightened that day. I have never 
seen one.” 

** Well,’ said the guide, good-humoredly, “ T may as 
well acknowledge that I didn’t care about staying in 
the valley over night.” 

‘Oh, zare’s a man!” said Mrs. Coppertip, with al- 
most as astonished an air as though it had been a 
grizzly. 

“That's Mr. Lamon,” said the guide, “ the first set- 
tler in Yosemite. He lived here in ’58 and ’59, I be- 
lieve—two winters, anyway—all alone.” 

“Didn’t he have no house?’ asked Mrs. Coppertip, 
anxiously. 

“Ob, yes; he had a log-cabin. He hardly saw a hu- 
man face for three or four months, and then it was 
nothing but an Indian’s.”’ 

* Wasn't he ’fraid of bears?” said Mrs. Coppertip. 

“Ob, no; I guess they never troubled him any. If 
he had seen one he most likely would have killed it, 
to eat.”’ 

Mrs. Coppertip made no further remarks, but when 
the hale old pioneer rode up, she drew back a little, 
and evidently classed him in her own mind with Nim- 
rod, General Grant, and Napoleon Bonaparte. When 
he spoke to her she drew back shyly, and would have 
nothing to say to him; but when she visited him, a 
few days after, and he showed to her the old log-cabin 
in which he had lived since ’59; took them all into his 
* apple-house,” and picked out extra round and rosy 
ones for “ the shy little girl,’ as he called her; when 
he picked strawberries for her in his orchard, and 
told her stories, in his charming, quaint way, of his 
early, lonely life in the wonderful valley, which had 
hardly been heard of then in the great world ; when he 
took her on his knee, and said that he wished that he 
had as nice a little girl, then Mrs. Coppertip’s heart 
melted, and she forthwith adopted him for an “ uncle.” 

But that day, when they met on the trail, she kept 
close by her mother, and imagined knives, pistols and 
guns sticking out from all his pockets. 

When they got to Register Rock, Mrs. Slipperkin 
went out to read the names painted thereon, while 
everyone else warmed themselves in the toll-house. 
Such toll-houses are not to be seen everywhere; for 
one whole side—the long side, too—was a great smooth 
rock. 

In a few moments Mrs. Slipperkin came running in. 

“*Papa!"’ she cried, “‘{ have found the man that 





painted that beautiful picture—Mr. Beer, Beer, Beer- 
something; I forget the last part of it.” 

Then they all went out and looked—the name of 
Bierstadt was worth looking at. 

The horses were then tied, and they took a long, 
wet, uncomfortable walk to the foot of the Vernal 
Fall. A portion of the way was so steep and danger- 
ously narrow and slippery, that Mrs. Wildman would 
not attempt it; and the guide had to carry Mrs. Cop- 
pertip, whose little mouth was alwrys shut tight that 
her big eyes might open the wider. 

By dint of much labor and fatigue they succeeded 
in reaching a place where they could have had a splen- 
did view if the mist had not come in such a blinding 
sheet that they could not see at all. In truth, going 
to the foot of falls was voted a delusion by the whole 
party; though, fearing that they should miss some- 
thing worth seeing, they went to (and got drenched 
at) the foot of every one. 

They ate their lunch that day at the head of the 
Vernal Fall, so close to the river’s bank that they 
could dip their hands in the swift current. 

They went down the steps, so many and so steep 
that the two little girls got dizzy half way down and 
had to be carried the rest of the way; and at the bot- 
tom of the first flight they found the beautiful Bower 
of Ferns, where maiden-hair and all kinds of delicate 
and lovely ferns grown in the crevices of the rocks, 
under the feet, and high up overhead, kept continu- 
ally wet by the gentle spray from the Vernal Fall. 

They lingered there as long as they dared, then 
went up the stream, continually finding new beauties 
and new wonders. They crossed the bridge which 
spans the Merced near Snow’s, and under and below 
which are foamy, white, boiling rapids; then in the 
little sitting-room at Snow’s where the porches are 
always wet with spray, and the Nevada Fall is always 
knocking at the door, they donned rubber coats and 
went to the foot of the Nevada Fall—by many thought 
to be the most beautiful in the valley, where there 
are so many and all are beautiful. 

Here they saw more rainbows and got more thor- 
oughly drenched, and were more glad to get back 
than they were at any other place, 

They slept that night at Snow’s, and went back the 
next day by way of Little Yosemite Valley and Gla- 
cier Point, seeing the Cap of Liberty, and the Domes, 
and the most wonderful views that human eyes could 
see. 

In the afternoon they visited the Bridal Vail Fall— 
the rival of Nevada—and the next day they rowed 
across the placid bosom of Mirror Lake, and visited 
the hale old pioneer in his log-cabin. 

And the next day they went home, their appetite 
for wonders so sharpened that Mrs. Slipperkin’s favor- 
ite ‘‘ tease ’’ is to go to the Geysers next vacation, 

“Pshaw!’’ says Joe, who hasn’t much taste for natu- 
ral scenery, “‘ you oughter’ve seen me at San Diego, 
and Tom, too!” 





ADDY’S “KORNYKOPEO.” 
By ANNA Norra. 


66 HAT a long name it’s got,” said Addy. 
“Tsn’t it beautiful? What's it for? Wouldn't 
it be nice to boid lamp-lighters?’”’ 

“Just the thing,” said Mamie Day. 

It wasa very dainty trifle that hung from Addy’s 
short brown fingers. It was made of perforated board 
bound with pink ribbon; there was a beautiful little 
wreath embroidered on the front, a jaunty bow with 
long ends ornamented the bottom, and another 
perched on the top of the ribbon handle. 

“* What shall you keep in it, Mamie?” 

“Oh, I made it for a Christmas present for mother. 
I guess she will hang it on her dressing bureau for a 
scrap-bag.”* 

‘You made it? Why, Mamie Day!” cried Addy 
after a pause of astonishment. 

“Oh, *nat’s nothing,” said Mamie; ‘it is easy to do.” 

““T never saw a ‘ kornykopeo’ before,’ said Addy. 

“QO Addy, they always have them on Christmas 
trees!”’ 

“T’ve read about Christmas trees,’’ suid Addy, “ but 
they never had any in Hooker’s Bend.” 

“Didn’t you ever see a Christmas tree?’ exclaimed 
Mamie, turning a pair of pitying blue eyes on Addy’s 
face. ‘“‘ How giad I am you’ve come here to iive! You 
must come to our Sunday-school, and they will hang 
something nice on the tree for yon next year.”” Then 
Mamie showed her last year’s gifts, and talked about 
what she hoped she would get this time until Addy 
said she must go, her mother wouldn't know what had 
become of her. ’ 

“7 wish Christmas was different from other days at 
our house,” thought Addy soberly on her way home. 
“T wonder if I couldn’t make a ‘kornykopeo’ for 
mother? Mamie says it’s easy.’? It was so like her not 
to wish that she might have presents, but to plan 
something for mother. 

She took her little box containing five pennies and 
the twenty-five cents her grandma gave her, to 
school with her next day ; and, after consultation with 
Mamie, concluded she could make it do. Mamie lent 
her the pattern and gave her four colors for the 
wreath. She paid ten cents for perforated board, 
bought eleven penny skeins of Berlin wool, and drove 
a hard bargain for two yards of five cent ribbon for 
the remaining nine cents, Mamie taught her the 
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stitch, and helped her put in the border. It might be 
easy work for Mamie’s slender fingers, accustomed to 
such delicate business, but Addy’s hard little hands 
were not much acquainted with needlework of any 
kind; valiant little hands they were at washing dishes 
or tending baby, but awkward enough over this pretty 
work. The first accident to the cornucopia was a 
smear of blood from one of the stiff little digits. How- 
ever it was on the back side, and so was the stitch she 
broke out when she was pulling at a knot in her 
thread. It was almost impossible to work on it secret- 
ly at home; once she shut it quick between the leaves 
of her geography with the needle sticking in, and 
made a bad break in the card board. Somehow there 
came to be soiled spots where the paper had been 
pinched hard between an anxious little thumb and 
forefinger, and there was more than one of Bessy’s 
sticky fingermarks. The thin ribbon wouldn’t make 
smart, perky bows in anybody’s hands, and poor 
Addy’s unskillful fingers pulled and twisted all the 
character out of it; but it looked nice, afterall, in her 
eyes. 

On Christmas Eve she was to go with Mamie to see 
the Christmas-tree; her father and mother were going 
too, but Mamie Day had set her heart upon seeing 
Addy’s surprise. She flew around and helped her 
mother clear away the supper things, and get every- 
thing ready for breakfast, and then ran over to 
Mamie’s, leaving her gift dangling from the handle of 
the coffee-mill in the pantry where it would be sure to 
be seen the first thing in the morning. Mrs. Day 
smiled a little at Mamie’s choice of a friend as she 
glanced from Addy Brent's waterproof suit and scar- 
let nubia to her fair little daughter in white furs aad 
velvet sacque. She was a sturdy little thing—Addy— 
square built and brown, but there was something in 
the honest, deep blue eyes, and the dark little face 
glowing with excitement that led the lady to take 
both the little mittened hands in her delicate white 
ones and give her a loving kiss. 

Foolish Addy, to think her mother would leave the 
house alone without taking a last look into every 
room! When they were all ready to go Mrs. Brent 
peeped into the parlor—I don’t know what for; into 
the kitchen, to see if the fire was all right; into the 
pantry, for cats. ‘‘Why, what under the sun is this?” 
Directly she found a little note inside, and read in 
Addy’s round, childish handwriting, plain as print: 

** Dear Mother :—Please accept this kornykopeo as a Christ- 
mas present. 

“With love, 
* From yours truly, 
** ADELINE BRENT.” 

She looked at the little gift with all its smears and 
stains and draggled ribbons, ber heart grew full and 
the tears came to her eyes. 

“T never gave her a Christmas present in her life. I 
ought to be ashamed of myself!” she said. ‘ Look 
here, Joel,’”’ calling him from the other room, “see 
what Addy’s been doing for Christmas. What do you 
s’pose made her think of it?” 

“Folks make a deal more of Christmas here than 
they do at the Bend,” said Joel. “I’ve ordered upa 
pair of chickens for dinner.” 

“T didn’t know she had so much ingenuity,” con- 
tinued the mother. ‘ Joel,’ lowerjng her voice, “we 
ought to get them some presents.”’ 

“That’s a fact,” said Joel, “ but I don’t see howI 
can spare much of anything till pay-day.” 

Bessy was tired, by this time, of sitting in her cloak 
and mittens, and began fretting to go to see the “ Kis- 
mus tree.” ; 

“T expect it is time,’’ said Joel, so he picked Bessy 
up and they set out for the church. 

It was a novel and wonderfully pretty sight to these 
unsophisticated folks. When the children sang a carol 
about our Saviour’s birth, Ellen Brent whispered to 
her husband: 

*‘T declare! I'd most forgot what it was for!” 

Holidays, birthdays and the like hud been crowded 
out of the bard, work-a-day life of the Brents, though 
people poorer than they do succeed in'making them 
memorable; and now, though times were easier since 
Joel had worked his way up to be foreman in the fac- 
tory in Hooker’s Bend, and then was engaged to come 
down and be overseer of Mr. Day’s great cotton mills, 
they were going on in the same old channel, with little 
provision for merry-making. 

Mrs. Brent looked at the throng of excited children 
and at the glittering tree with a pang to think there 
was nothing there for Addy—and there was the unsel- 
fish little thing, without an envious thought, perfectly 
wonderstruck with delight. She began to think of 
Christmas times years ago when she was a little girl 
and used to hang her stocking by the fire-place for 
Santa Claus to fill. 

“TI declare, I’ve cheated my children!” she said t 
herself. . 

“ Let’s hurry right out, Joel,” said she when the ex- 
ercises were over; “I’ve just thought—there’s the two 
dollars in my portemonnaie for my gloves—I can 
make the old ones do till you can spare the money 
again. Hurry along! Addy will come with Mamie 
Day—if they can get her away from that tree!” 

“T’m glad you thought of it,” said Joel. “I’ve been 
trying to think where I could borrow.” Bessy was 
fast asleep, a dead weight in her father’s arms, so she 
knew nothing of her visit to the toy-shop and the 
bookstore, but long before sleep came to quiet Addy’s 





excited little brain, there were two clean, white stock- 
ings hanging behind the dining-room stove, bulging 
out delightfully with packages. 

“Santa Claus has been in our dining-room, chil- 
dren,” said mother, in the morning, and then what 
wild excitement and rejoicing there was over the 
mysterious contents! What with the stockings and 
the Christmas dinner and rolling nice, long, slim pa- 
per-lighters to fill the **kornykopeo”’ which father 
and mother couldn’t get over admiring, and peeping 
into her splendid new story-book, and nuts and apples 
in the evening, and father and mother telling stories 
about what they used to do when they were young—it 
was certainly the happiest day of Addy’s life. So the 
cornucopia proved to be a real, genuine horn of plen- 
ty, the source of all the delights of Addy’s first real 
Christmas, to say nothing of what may be in store for 
wonderful Christmas times to come. 





A LETTER FROM TURKEY. 
ERzRooM, Eastern Turkey, | 
Nov. 5, 1874. § 
My dear young friends: 
8 the season advances you are, all of you, 
doubtless, thinking more or less about the ap- 
proaching holidays, so dear to ‘‘ Young America.” 

Thanksgiving, the New England festival, with its 
family reunions and appetizing odors, and Christmas 
and New Year's, with their gifts and merry-makings, 
each have their varied attractions, and each are min- 
gled in our thoughts with sweet memories of the past 
and bright hopes for the future. But in this far away 
land, where Oriental superstition still holds its sway, 
the festive anniversaries are very different in char- 
acter. 

It is now Ramiiziin, the long fast preceding Beirtim, 
the great annual feast of the Turks. The followers of 
the *‘ False Prophet” are not as fortunate as we are, 
for they are obliged to fast a long weary month before 
they can enjoy their merry-makings; that is, from the 
time the new moon appears at the beginning of the 
month Ramadan, until it again appears and ushers in 
the month Shewal. The reason given why this fast is 
kept during the month Ramadan is, that on that 
month the ‘*Koran’’ was sent down from heaven. 

The fasting continues each day from dawn until sun- 
set, during which time nothing is allowed to pass their 
lips, not so much asa drink of water, and they are re- 
quired to lay aside their much loved chobouques and 
narghilehs; also, strange to relate, if they smell per- 
fumes they consider their fast broken; and it is said 
that some of the most devout do not even breathe 
freely. Fortunately, these rigid rules do not include 
the sick or travelers, or children under seven, and 
without doubt many others devise ways to soften the 
hard requirements of the ‘“‘Koran,”’ without disturbing 
their consciences to a very great degree. As soon as 
the boom of the sunset gun is heard, they are free to 
eat and drink and smoke at their pleasure until the 
morning twilight; or, as the Koran says, ‘‘ Eat and 
drink, until you can plainly distinguish a white thread 
from a black thread by the daybreak.” 

Most Mussulmans, during Ramazan, pass their days in 
sleeping, for life for a Turk without his pipe and coffee 
would be at best but a dreary existence. This hea- 
thenish fashion of turning day into night, and vice 
versa, is anything but conducive to the comfort of 
those not especially interested. All government bus- 
iness is transacted after dark, the posts even arriving 
in the night; and if by any chance a few grim Osman- 
lis condescend to attend to their work during the day, 
they are sure to be several degrees crosser and more 
crusty than usual. It is particularly annoying to be 
obliged to wait late in the evening for our letters, 
until our Turkish friends have leisurely eaten and 
drunken, and we often wish that Mahomet had in- 
vented some other metbod of torture for his faithful 
followers which would not be so inconvenient for 
others. The only benefit we derive from Ramazan is 
the pleasant appearance of the lighted minarets in the 
evening. As it isa thing unheard of for the streets of 
this brown dismal city to be lighted, it is something of 
a comfort to see the merry tapers sparkle gaily in the 
minarets far above our heads. 

Those who neglect to keep the fast of Ramazan 
pay the penalty of supporting a poor man. We, 
whom the proud Osmanlis regard as ignorant infidels, 
would deem it a better deed to relieve the sufferings 
of some of the miserable outcasts who throng the 
streets of Eastern cities than to fast from one new 
moon to another. But, alas! the words of the sacred 
Koran are all-powerful in the sight of “true be- 
lievers,’’ and the command there is as follows: ** And 
those who can keep it, and do not, must redeem their 
neglect by maintaining of a poor man. But if ye fast 
it will be better for you, if ye knew it.” Ramazan, 
like most evils, comes to an end, and then the fes- 
tivities of Beiram are ushered in with firing of guns 
and great demonstrations of joy. The Mohammedans 
think, without doubt, that their long fast earns for 
them the right to enjoy themselves for at least three 
days; during that time not only the nights, but the 
days also, are filled with feasting and carousing, and 
their neglected chobouques and nargilehs are required 
to make ample amends for their month of compara- 
tive idleness. Do not imagine, however, that these 
celebrations at all resemble our festive occasions at 
home. To be sure, the Turkish ‘‘ Hanums” array 





themselves in bright silks and velvets, and adorn 
their heads with many ornaments of gold and pre- 
cious stones, but their elegance is not for masculine 
eyes to behold, other than those of their near rela- 
tives. They have their gayeties all to themselves, 
while their lords and masters sit in calm superiority 
and partake of the best the land affords. 

Twenty days later, in the month Dhu'lhajja, there 
is also a “‘ little Beiram,” or “ Feast of the Sacrifices,” 
when the victims are slain at the pilgrimage at Mecca. 
This feast is not kept with as much rejoicing by the 
common people as the first Beiram, as the principal 
ceremonies attendant upon it are performed at Mecca. 
Thousands of pilgrims from all parts of the East visit 
the ‘sacred temple” every year to commemorate this 
feast with great pomp and ceremony. According to 
a tradition of Mahomet, he who dies without per- 
forming this pilgrimage may as well die a Jew ora 
Christian. The pilgrims, having arrived at Mecca, 
observe many heathenish rites and ceremonies, of 
which the final one is the offering of the victims im 
the valley of Mina, of which they and their friends 
eat part, giving the remainder to the poor. The sacri- 
fices being over, they shave their heads and cut their 
nails, burying them in the same place. 

Notwithstanding Mecca is the centre of rejoicing, 
still throughout the Orient the ‘“‘ Lesser Beiram” does 
not pass without notice by any means. I happened 
once, at that time, to pass a Turkish graveyard near 
evening. It was a cold winter’s day, and we were 
surprised to see motionless figures sitting upon many 
of the graves. They were closely muffled, and each 
was gazing earnestly at a small book held in his hand. 
It was rather a startling spectacle, for it almost 
seemed as if the occupants of the graves had wearied 
of their long confinement, and were sitting there in 
the grim dignity which accorded with their dreary 
surroundings. Weafterwards learned that the “ spec- 
tres’’ were Mussulmans, who had gone to read and 
pray for the souls of their departed friends, which 
prayers have great efficacy and power at the time of 
Beiram. It was certainly a very gloomy way of keep- 
ing a holiday. 

As we see more and more of the degradation and 
superstition which fills this dark land, and remember 
“our native land,”’ withits many dear associations, our 
hearts are ever filled with thankfulness that our lot has 
been a happier one than that of the thousands around 
us; and we are moved to do the little which is in our 
power to lighten the darkness, and to show them “a 
better way.” 

M. M. Patrick. 
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A SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
72 letters. 

40, 60, 16, 42, 36, 54, 47, 37, 27, 68, 8, 18, 7, two of the twelve minor 
prophets. 

42, 19, 49, 10, 11, one of the twelve spies sent by Moses to ex- 
plore the land of Canaan. 

67, 70, 29, 39, 25, 17, 57, 20, 40, a Phoenician goddess. 

55, 2, 22, 66, 6, 24, 64, the national deity of the Moabites. 

23, 3, 53, 67, 37, one of the Hebrew months. 

50, 14, 41, 21, 30, 63, 55, 36, 23, 1, 11, 61, 71, 44, 28, 51, 15, 70, 18, 19, 
one of Christ's parables. 

25, 43, 66, 44, 26, 62, 56, 45, 5, 52, one of the trees of the Bible 
which has always been regarded by the Jews with rev- 
erence. 

2, 4, 46, 55, 64, 60, an ingredient of the sacred perfume. 

57, 35, 38, 34, 58, 66, 72, 12, 56, 65, 31, 24, 54. 48, 13, 29, 59, 33, 32, 9, 49, 
a passage frcm the 119th Psalm, 


The whole is from Chronicles. De FORREST. 


CHARADES. 

1. My first is a boy's name; my second is a preposition; my 
third, feeling; and my whole is a perfume mentioned in 
the Bible. 

2. My first is a verb; 
whole is a warning 

8. My first is untrue; my second is a covering for the head; 
and my whole we should strictly avoid. LITTLE ONE, 


my second is merchandise; and my 


ANAGRAMS. 
Fat and rich. 
Read news. 

I catch Miss. 
Big heron. . H. E. 
A DovusLe AcRosTIC. 

Initéals and finals each name an Amerioan general: 

1. The beginning. 

2. A flower. 

3. A girl's name. 

4. What one is apt to do when sleepy. 
. Not false. * VouTa.”* 
A Worpb SQUARE, 


or 


1. A flower. 
2. A poet. 
3. A relative. 


4. A garden. M. D. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 2. 
A Metagram.—Kite, rite, site, mite, bite. 


States in Disquige.—1. Florida, (Florid A), 2. Maine, (Main E). 3. 


Pa. 4. Indiana, (Indian A). 
A Double Acrostic.— C itiu M 
H ug oO 
I talia N 
P rescdt T 


P iere BH 
F vande R 
W ayn 4 
A strolog Y 
CHIPPEWA and MONTEREY. 


Anagrams.—Syncope. Rescue. Nocturnal. Pentecost. Hypo- 
crite. Anchorage. 
A Central Acrostic.— Ev A de 

Re B in 

Se EH ks 

Ba L is 
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TWO SUITORS. 
By R. W. Raymon. 
NE sends a lily, cold and white— 

White, with a heart ofgold; 

And one a bud, not open quite, 
Whose pale lips just unfold 

To whisper—hush, I know, dear rose! 
Kot yet, not yet, your lips unclose! 


One says, ** O lady, wear to-night 
This lily for my sake 7 
And let me read this sig ight, 
‘A fairer flower to take !’” 
Tho other—hush! I know, dear rose! 
Not-yet, not yet, your lips unclose! 


Lily, I hate you—proud and grand, 
Death, witha heart of gold! 

Rose, dear rose, do you understand 
To tell what you are told? 

A word—a kiss—to-night, dear rose, 

To-night, to him, your lips unclose! 


Whe and Our Heighbors : 


THE RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 








By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


' Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” ete. . 4 





CHAPTER XLII. r 
- THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
“T believe in the forgiveness of sins.” 


HIS article of faith forms a part of the pro- 

fession of all Christendom, and is solemnly re- 
cited every Sunday and many week-days in the 
services of all Christian churches that have a liturgy, 
whether Roman or Greek or Anglican or Lutheran, 
and may, therefore, bid fair to pass for a fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity. 

Yet, if narrowly looked into, it is a proposition 
under which there are more heretics and unbelievers 
than all the other doctrines of religion put together. 

Mrs. Maria Wouvermans, standing, like a mother in 
Israel, in the most eligible pew of Dr. Cushing’s 
church, has just pronounced these words with allthe 
rest of the Apostles’ Creed, which she has recited de- 
voutly twice a day every Sunday for forty years or 
more. She always recited her creed in a good strong, 
clear voice, designed to rebuke the indolent or fas- 
tidious who only mumbled or whispered, and made a 
deep reverence in the proper place at the name of 
Jesus; and somehow seemed to feel as if she were 
witnessing @ good confession, and were part and par- 
cel with the protesting saints and martyrs that, in 
blue and red and gold, were shining down upon her 
through the painted windows. This solemn standing 
up in her best bonnet and reciting her Christian faith 
every Sunday was a weekly testimony against infidel- 
ity and schism and lax doctrines of all kinds, and the 
good lady gave it with unfaltering regularity. Nath- 
ing would have shocked her more than to have inti- 
mated to her that she did not believe the articles of 
her own faith; and yet, if there was anything in the 
world that Mrs. Maria Wouvermans practically didn’t 
believe in, and didn’t mean to believe in, it was “ the 
forgiveness of sins.” 

As long as people did exactly right she had fellow- 
ship and sympathy with them. When they did wrong 
she wished to have nothing more to do with them 
Nay, she seemed to consider it a part of public justice 
and good morals to clear her skirts from all contact 
with sinners. If she heard of penalties and troubles 
that befell evil deers, it was with a face of grim satis- 
faction. ‘It serves them right—just what they ought 
to expect. I don’t pity them in the least,’’ were fa- 
miliar phrases with her. If anybody did her an in- 
jury, crossed her path, showed her disrespect or con- 
tumely, she seemed-to feel as free and full a liberty of 
soul to hate them as if the Christian religion had never 
been heard of. And, in particular, for the sins of 
women Aunt Maria had the true ingrain Saxon feroc- 
ity which Sharon Turner describes as characteristic of 
the original Saxon female in the earlier days of Eng- 
lish history, when the unchaste woman was pursued 
and beaten, starved and frozen, from house to house, 
by-the merciless justice of her fellow-sisters. 

Itis that same spirit that has come down through 
English law and literature, and shows itself in the old 
popular ballad of Jane Shore, where, without a word 
of pity, it is recorded how Jane Shore, the king’s mis- 
tress, after his death, first being made to do public 
penance in a white sheet, was thereafter turned out to 
be frozen and starved to death in the streets, and died 
miserably in a ditch, from that time called Shoreditch. 
A note tells us that there was one man who, moved 
by pity, at one time sheltered the poor creature and 
gave her food, for which he was thrown into prison, 
to the great increase of her sorrow and misery. 

It was in somewhat the same spirit that Mrs. Wouv- 
ermans regarded all sinning women. Her uniform 
ruling in such cases was that they were to be let alone 


by all decent people, and that if they fell into misery |. 


and want, it was only just what they deserved, and 
she was glad of it. What business had they to behave 
so? In her view, all efforts to introduce sympathy 
and mercy into prison discipline—all forbearance and 
painstaking with the sinful and lost in all places in‘ 


| criminal classes, and one of the lax hunianitarian ten- 


dencies of the age. It is quite certain that had Mrs, 
Wouvermans been a guest in old times at a certain 
‘Pharisee’s house, where the Master allowed ‘a fallen 
woman to kiss his feet, she would have joined in say- 
ing: “If this man were a prophet he would have 
known what manner of woman this is that toucheth 
him, for she is a sinner.” There was certainly a 
marked difference of spirit between her and that Jesus 
to whom she bowed so carefully whenever she repeated 
the creed. 

On this particular Sunday Eva bad come to church 
with her aunt, and was going to dine with her, intent 
on a mission of Christian diplomacy. ‘ 

Some weeks had now passed since she left Maggie in 
the mission retreat, and it was the belief of the matron 
there and the attending clergyman that a change 
had taken place in her, so radical and so deep that 
there was hope if now some new and better course of 
life were opened to her, under careful guidance, that 
she might become a useful member of society. What- 
ever views modern skepticism may ent@ain in regard 
io what is commonly called the preaching of the gos- 
pel, still no sensible person conversant with actual 
facts can neip acki0wledging that it does produce in 
some cases the phenomenon called conversion, aud 
that conversion, when real, is a solution of all diffi- 
culties in our days as it was in those of the first apos- 

tles. . 

The first Christians were gathered from the dregs of 
society, and the Master did not fear to say to the Phar- 
isees, ‘‘ The publicans and harlots go into the kingdom 
of heaven before you,” and St. Paul addresses thos 
who he says had been thieves and drunkards and re- 
vilers and extortioners, with the words, “Ye are 
washed ; ye are sanctifiedy ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus and by the spirit of God.” 

It is on the power of the Divine spirit to effect such 
changes, even in the most hopeless and forlorn sub- 
jects, that Christians of every name depend for suc- 
cess, and such places as the home for the fallen are 
undertaken and kept up. 

What people expect, look for and labor for, as is 
proved by all experience, is more liable to happen 
than what they do not expect and do not labor for. The 
experiment of Mr. James was atténded by*many 
marked and sudden instances of conversion and per- 
manent change of character. Maggie had been entrap- 
ped and drawn in by Mother Moggs in one of those 
paroxysms of bitter dispair which burned in her bosom, 
when she saw, as she thought, every respectable door 
of life closed upon her and the way of virtue shut up 
beyond return. When she thought how, while she was 
cast out as utterly beyond hope, the man who had be- 
trayed her and sinned with her was respected, flatter- 
ed, rich, caressed, and joined in marriage to a pureand 
virtuous wife, a blind and keen sense of injustice 
awoke every evil or revengeful passion within her. 
“If they won’flet me do good, I can do mischief,” she 
thought, and she was now ready to do all she could to 
work misery and ruin for a world that would give her 
no place to do better. Mother Moggs saw Maggie’s 
brightness and smartness, and the remains of her 
beauty. She flattered and soothed her. To say the 
truth, Mother Moggs was by no meansall adevil. She 
had a large remain of that motherly nature which is 
proper to warm-blooded women of easy virtue. She 
took Maggie’s part, was indignant at her wrongs, and 
offered hera shelter and a share in her business. Mag- 
gie was to tend her bar; and by her talents and her good 
looks and attractions Mother Moggs hoped to double 
her liquor sales. What if it didruin the men? What if it 
was selling them ruin, madness, beggary—so much the 
better ;—had they not ruined her? 

If Maggie had been left to her own ways, she might 
have been the ruin of many. It was the Christ in the 
heart of a woman who had the Christian love dnd 
Christian courage to go after her and seek for her who 
brought to her salvation. The invisible Christ must 
be made known through human eyes; he must speak 
through a voice of earthly love, and a human hand in- 
spired by His spirit must reach forth to save. 

The sight of Eva’s pure, sweet face fd that den of 
wickedness, the tears of pity in her eyes, the implor- 
ing tones of her voice, had produced an electric revul- 
sion in Maggie’s excitable nature. She was not, then, 
forsaken—and she was cared for, loved, followed even 
into the wilderness, by one so far above her in rank 
and station. It was an illustration of what Christian 
love was, which made it possible to believe in the love 
of Christ. The hymns, the prayers, that spoke of hope 
and salvation, had a vivid meaning in the light of this 
interpretation. The enthusiasm of gratitude that arose 
first towards Eva overflowed and bore the soul higher 
towards a Heavenly Friend. 

Magpie was now longing to come back and prove by 
her devotion and obedience her true repentance, and 
Eva had decided to take her again. With two wed- 
dings impending in the family, she felt that Maggie’s 
skill with the needle and her facility in matters per- 
taining to the female toilette might do good service, 
and might give her the sense of usefulness, the strength 
that comes from something really accomplished. 

Her former experience made her careful, however, 
of those sore and sensitive conditions which attend 
the return to virtue in those who have sinned, and 
which are often severest where there is the most moral 
‘vitality, and she was anxious to prevent aay repeti- 
tion on Aunt Maria’s part of former unwise, proceed- 





society—was just so much encouragement given to the 


ings. All the other habitués of the house partook of 





her own feeling; Alice and Angie were warmly inter- 


ested for thé poor girl, and if Aunt Maria could be 
brought to tolerate the arrangement the danger of a 
sudden domiciliary visit from her attended with in- 
flammatory results might be averted. 

So Eva was very sweet and very persuasive in her 
manner to-day, for Aunt Maria had been devoting 
herself so entirely to the family service during the 
few weeks past that she felt in some sort under a debt 
of obligation to her. The hardest person in the world 
to manage is a sincere, willful, pigheaded, pertinacious 
friend who will insist on doing you all sorts of kind- 
nesses in a way that plagues about as much as it helps 

ou. 

, But Eva was the diplomatist of the family, the ene 
with the precise mixture of the suaviter in modo with 
the fortiter in re. She had carried her points with 
the good lady hitherto in a way that gave her great 
advantage, for Aunt Maria was one of those happily 
self-cossplacent people who do not fail to arrogate to 
themselves the credit of all the good things that they 
have not been able after the most strenuous efforts to 
hinder, and Rya’s housekeeping and social successes 80 
far were quite a feather in her cap. So after dinner 
Eva began with: wii aliaincritill 


; “Well, you kuow, Aunt Maria, what with these ray 


weddings comug on there is going to be a terrible 
‘pressure of work—both coming on the week after 
Easter, you see. So,” she added quickly, “I think it 
quite lucky that I have found Maggie and got her 
back again, for she is one of the quickest and best 
seamstresses I know of.’’ Aunt Maria’s brow suddenly 
darkened. Every trace of good-humor vanished from 
her face as she said: ‘ 

“Now do tell me, Eva, if you are going to be such 
a fool when you once were fairly quit of that girl to 
bring her back into your family.” : 

“Yes, Aunt, I thought it my Christian duty to take 
care of her and see that she did not go to utter ruin.” 

*T don’t know what you mean,” said Aunt Maria. 
“ J should say she had gone there now. Do you think 
it your duty to turn your house into a Magdalen asy- 
lum ?’’ 

“No, I do not, but I do think it is our duty to try to 
help and save this one girl whom we know—who is 
truly repentant and who wants to do well.” 

**Repentant!’’ said Aunt Maria in a scornful tone. 
“Don’t tell me. I know their tricks, and you'll just 
be imposed on and get yourself into trouble. I know 
the world and I know all about it.”” Eva now rose 
and played her last card. “Aunt Maria,” she said, 
“You profess to be a Christian and to follow the Sav- 
iour who came to seek and save the lost, and I don’t 
think you do right to treat with such scorn a poor girl 
that is trying to do better.”’ 

“It’s pretty well of you, Miss, to lecture me in this 
style! Trying to do better!” said Aunt Maria, “ then 
what did she go off for, when she was at your house 
and you were doing all you could for her? It was just 
.that she wanted to go to the bad.” 

**She went off, Aunt Maria,” said Eva, “ because she 
overbeard all you said about her the day you were at 
my house. She heard you advising me to send her 
mother away on her account, and saying that she was 
a disgrace to me. No wonder she ran off.” 

“Well, serves her right for listening! Listeners 
never hear any good of themselves,” said Aunt Maria. 

“Now, Aunty,’’ said Eva, ‘‘nobody has more respect 
for your good qualities than I. have, or more sense of 
what we all owe you for your kindness to us; but I 
rust tell you fairly that, now Iam married, you must 
not come to my house to dictate about or interfere 
with my family arrangements. You must understand 
that Harry and I manage these matters ourselves and 
will not allow any interference; and I tell you now 
that Maggie is to be at our house, and under my eare, 
and I request that you will not come there to say or 
do anything which may hurt ber mother’s feelings or 
hers.”’ , 

“Mighty fine,” said. Aunt Maria, rising in wrath, 
“when it has come to this, that servants are preferred 
before me!” . 

“Tt has not come to that, Aunt Maria. It has sim- 
ply come to this: that I am to be sole mistress in my 
own family, and sole judge of what it is right and 
proper to do; and when I need your advice I shall 
ask it; but I don’t want you to offer it unless I do.” 

Having made this concluding speech while. she was 
putting on her bonnet and shawl, Eva now cheerfully 
wished her aunt good afternoon, and made the best 
of her way down -stairs. 

“T don’t see, Eva, how you could get up the courage 
to face your aunt down in that way,’’ said Mrs. Van 
Arsdel, to whom Eva related the interview. 

“Dear mamma, it’ll do her good. She will be. as 
sweet as a rose after the first week of indignation. 
Aunt Maria is a sensible woman, after all, and resigns 
herself to the inevitable. She worries and hectors 
you, my precious mammy, because you will let her. 
If you’d show a brave face, she wouldn’t do it; but it 
isn’t in you, you poor, lovely darling, and so she just 
preys upon you; but Harry and I are resolved tomake 
her stand and give the countersign when she comes to 
our camp.” ’ 

And it was a fact that a week after that Aunt Maria: 
spent 4 day with Eva in the balmiest state of grace,. 
and made no allusion whatever to the conversation’ 
‘above cited. Nothing operates so healthfully on-such: 
moral constitutions as a good dose of certainty.. 

i (To be continued.) 
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From Monday, feb. 1, to pact 
Feb. 6. 
The Pablic Debt.—As officially recapitulated 
February Ist, the Treasury statement was as fol- 
lows: 


2. 








Debt bearing Interest in Cotn. 


Pat cnn ccccccababanerndoakeens ka $1,719,110,360 00 
BDEOTOBE roc cc rccvccdcccccsncdoscccescecocs 26,648,680 31 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 

DOR c dan ueSouueteshedavessesésenné $14,673,000 00 
46,300 00 


Ste sédvbsdvodiy Asks awed ot $69,465,084 88 


ous. “hang le OREN MOS a 10,343,050 53 


Special’ Jeposit held for redemption 


of — of deposit, as pro- 


vided by 45,405,000 00 


Increase of debt month.. ~~ #1.397,870 27 
Increaseot dowt ieee = 30, 1874,. ise 13 

Wall Street Topics.—There is no change in 
the state of the money market. Some excitement 
was caused by a sudden and heavy drain of bul- 
lion from the Bank of England, but this was ac- 
counted for by the announcement of a large loan 
by the City of Paris cash deposits being required 
as pledge of good faith. The Bank of France 
gained nearly thirty-four million in specie. 

Gevernment Bonds,.—The principal event of 
the week was the callingin of fifteen million of the 
5-208 of 1962, as follows (the numbers are inclusive 
in all cases).—Coupon bonds, known as the Fourth 
Series, Act of February 25, 1862, dated May 1, 1962, 
as follows: 





COUPON Ponte seats ie iw 
‘ ee fal to a ‘sot 4 8,650 
3).000— 20,001 10,261 to 11,600 
33,351 to 35,700 
$10,000— — 13,201 to 15,500 


The highest | quotations during the week were 
‘as follows: 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
1, 2. 3 4. 6. 6. 


§s,fanded ep’81,x1l4}4 114¥ 115 1636 115% 11536 
68, FEZ.....++6 "81, 11936 11946 119% 119% 119K 120 


66, cp ........ 81,115K 116 116% 116% 116% 120%, 


6s 5-208, cp....°62, 115X 116 116K 116% 116% 116% 
6s 5-208, cp...°64, 117% 117% US NS LITX 118 
63 5-208, cp...’65, 1193 1194 MWO% 120 110% 119 
6s 5-20s.n. cp.’65, 1185 118X¥ 11935 119% 119 119% 
6s 5-20s, cp...’67, 1193 119% 1203 120 120 120 
6s 5-20s, ep. .’68, 119% 119% 120 coon Ee: aes 
5s 10-40sreg.... x113X 113% 114% 114% 114% 114% 
5s 10-40s cp...... 6x 116% 17 «WT «6: (Nk 
6s currency ..... 119% 119% 119% 119% 119¥ 120 

Gold.—There has been more excitement in the 
gold market than for months past. Gold has not 
been so high since just prior to the panic in 1873. 
The principal advance was made on the announce- 
ment that the Bank of England had lost £1,608,000 
in bullion during three days. This, as stated 
above, was due to temporary causes. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
yalues of legal tenders were as follows: 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 


L 
peecnceseqses 1 3 
Sekt EMS WAN EM aS aR 
Stocks, etc.—The market was generally strong 
during the week. 
The highest quotations were as follows: 
Feb. Feb.’ Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
1. 3. 4. 6. 6. 
NY.C.&ELR.. --1023g 102% 102% 102 101% 101% 
19 19% 129% 1299 «#4198x 


2936 «2934 Wi We WY 
Ty 55 THR Ths 7336 
7 17% lke 16 
45 % fe 86S 4535 
60 59 60 58 4g 
105% 10534 10536 104% 10436 
31% «3838S 88 37% 
58x «58 5845 (59 58 
295, 29% 20% 29 2354 
Wig 101% 101% 
108% 109 pe 109 
22. 224 21 21 2136 
41 41 49 39X 
” 1x TAX 7 13% 
ot iow 





Exchange. pempantnet quotations at the close of 
the week were carat 
London prime bankers.. Pe va 4.50n000:80 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.8. Governmens Ronis of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold bpae) at current 
market ra‘ rates, in large or r small amounts, to suit all 
of investors and Institutions and for im- 
mediate Solivary.i and all bus’ ected with 
investments ia dovernment ; sy transfers of 
iste: ica ‘Exchange 
Bonds for Registerbd, Collection of A. a. 
attended to on favorable , 
‘ketal le. Stocks and Bonds bought 


a oe mar! a 
and 1d Coupons and Amer- 
ican 

x and foreign Coin. Dought and sold; approved 


ed. 
FISK & HATCH. 


SENT cio 


mats = © onre one may, 0 matares = Wall cote 
Pt ctloue gad of 91660. Com - 


05,2 Wal BoE RS eat a 











George Opdyke & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Ne. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 


Transact a Genoral Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
peyable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 

















MII A chccssccotccescscsosozecccsces due 1879 
Johnson Co. Normal School 10s...::.: soo *. 
Lathrop School 108.........+++e+++ ace * 3 
aplata School 10s....... “ 1876 
ndo ph Co. 10s...... “ 1879 
Cope Girardeau City 9s - 3 1879 
Knox Uo. baat eebwehesse “1891 
JACKSON CO. 71B.....eeeceeereeececccecceeereces 1968 








investment securities for sale. 
dnd other prime inv eatin a Ste Louis. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Mortgage Coupon , Bonds 





y one 
of ears business have sever 
Sees a we pay the in vies interest promptly sem 
ye new fork, dr ork draf Durin: the wale 
when oth 4 our farm m a 
were prompts. e funds from 
Atlancio 2 pad re river, ph may be able to 
to parties of your juaintance. Send for 
aa A J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


Union Dime Savings —. 


Open aati yfrom ta Portas ta 4 
‘ ssets—O Sani m Million Doll reninan to 
ur a NS r liars. 
mix pe or t. ft. Ingorect al allowed. 


Roe Hogliah, "French and German. 
N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
7.8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 











Silks and 
Dress Goods. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS OF 


Silks, Dress Goods, Etc. 


JUST RECEIVED, with the LATEST 
NOVELTIES suitable for the EARLY 
SPRING TRADE, which are OFFERED AT 
PRICES MUCH LOWERS than similar 
goods have been sold during the past ten 
years. a 

& CASES BEAL INDIA CAMELS 
HAIR SHAWLS, CAREFULLY SELECT- 
ED; prices commencing at $12 and $15 
each, upward to $1,500, fully FIFTY PER 
CENT. BELOW FORMER PRICES. 

LYONS FANCY SILKS, HANDSOME 
QUALITY, at 75c., S5e. and $1 per yard; 
good value for $1, $1 25 and $1 50. 

BLACK SILKS, HEAVY AND WIDE, 
ONLY $1 265 per yard. 

AN IMMENSE STOCK OF PLAIN COL= 
ORED SILKS, WIDE, NEW TINTS, at 
$1 25 and $1 50 per yard upward. DE= 
CIDED BARGAINS. 

FULLLINES OF THE BETTER QUAL= 
ITIES AND HIGHER GRADES AT 
PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


Dress Goods 


IN EVERY VARIETY, at 20¢, per yard, now 
worth 25c. by the package. HIGHER 
GRADES at PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 
50 CASES CHOICE STYLES SPRING 
PATTERN CALICOES, GOOD QUAL- 
ITY, only Se. per yard, well worth 12Xc. 








ALL THE LEADING 


Styles and Novelties 


IN LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S FURN- 
ISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
Ete. 





THEY HAVE ALSO OPENED ON THE 
FOURTH AVENUE AND TENTH STREET 
SECTION, A 


New Department, 


In which will be found an IMMENSE VA- 


° | RIETY OF FANCY AND USEFUL AR- 


TICLES which they have DECIDED TO 
CLOSE OUT. 


THE ATTENTION of their customers 
strangers, and residents of neighboring cities 
is respectfully invited, as a similar opportu- 
nity to procure DECIDED BARGAINS MAY 
NOT BE OFFERED AGAIN. 








:-Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 





reach Streets. 


a‘ 75-1875! 


oe 


GIVEN AWAY. 


A ‘GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 


MARSHALL’S 
“HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF 


WASHINGTON,’ 


TO SUBCRIBERS 
Che Christian Anion. 


A work of world-wide fame, universally acknowledged to be the most 
magnificent engraving ever executed in America. 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. | 








The Publishers of THe CHRISTIAN UNION having purchased the plate of 
*| this superb large line engraving of WASHINGTON from STUART'S celebrated 
head in the Boston Athenzum,—a Plate valued at TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
—for the use of this paper, offer it now to every Subscriber as a gift most 
appropriate for the approaching season of the Great National Centennial 
Celebration! When originally brought out, about ten years ago, this work 
at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front rank of. engravers—ancient 
or modern’; meeting, both in Europe and America, the almost, extravagant 
encomiums of artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected for 
exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor accorded to none but 
the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory portrait of WAsH- 
INGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged standard ‘‘ household engrav- 
ing” of him. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving is given away,,. 
will be made, in various ways, more attractive than ever. It is the most 


quarto, is so convenient for reading, binding, and preservation, that it has 
in this alone a special and peculiar merit ; while its literary attractions are 
not surpassed by any. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of culture generally 
think of the engraving is to quote a few of the many words written in its favor. 


The italics are ours: 
Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘ Washington and “ Lincoln” engravings = Gustave Doré 
f. t French artist, who is filling the world with his own wonderful creations. Doré re 
ysending him asuperb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracts from —— the 
iiowtes is a translation, and expressing also verbally, through the friend who brou it, a 
strong desire that Mr. Marshall would undertake the engraving of some work of his Bore’ "s). 


“ THURSDAY, 28 October, ’69. 

**T cannot fully express, my dear sir, . . . the valueI attach to the two marvelous 
works which you have been so kind as to present me. 

‘Tt will be a real fate for me and my friends to receive and greet here the undoubted mas- 
ter of art in America, and to tell you how often we have stood before your two powerful and 
able works, to admire and study them. I say study, for more than one friend of mine handles 
the graver, and it would be a long task to write here their ceaseless praises of your method s0- 
new, and your — so profound od vigorous, {Signed) GOS. DORE. 

* 75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain 


From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the Nationa! Academy of’ 
esign.. 
“Tam delighted with the proof of Mr. Marshall’s engraving of Stuart’s Washington, which 
is truly a master-ptece of the ¢ mn at. -He has combined force and delicacy in rendering 


the expression of the great original, and even the color is suggested. Every one, and above 
all every American, should possess a copy of this noble print. wer — 


From A. B. DURAND, the venerable American Painter. 


‘* Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the original with entire success. His style ana 
execution are qdmirabdle, and the more remarkable for being the work of so young an artist. 
The highest qiualities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, its dignity and refine- 
ment—qualities that characterize all of Stuart's | best works, and such as are rarely rendered. 
in the many attempts made to express them by the graver.” 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 


* * “the magnificent engrav of Stuart’s head of Washington. It is truly a superb. 
work. Nothing could be finer, whether as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it pre- 
serves all the characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection of the seochan> 
icalexecution. It places Mr. Marshall at once by the side of the great Masters of his art. 


“EDWARD EVERETT.” 


From CEORGE BANCROFT, the great American Historian. / _ 

*T have been for some years a collector of the many different engravings of the portraits 

of Washin: ; this new engraving from Stuart, + Marshall, is beyond comparison the best 
of them —thé only one that is perfectly satisfacto 


From vei S. HILLARD, the'well- ates Litterateur and Art Critic. 
“Ttis truly an admirable work, and would be mee: to be such in any my part of the 

rormaiond & “tried by the h —~Py- ndard of art. Were the head of some nown person, a 

yr hn be glad to py of this y hw wd for tt its rare intrinsic merits; and every 

A ’ should be ready to make 8 come sacrifice in other ways in order to possess so sathefactory 

a representation of Washington. “GEORGE 8. HILLARD.” 





“The yearly subscription price of Taz CHRISTIAN UNION is $3.00, and the publishers will 
send a fine impression of this superb plate to every subscriber who at the time of subscribing 
shall express his desire for it, enclosing besides his $3.00 Subscription Money and 20 cents for 
legal Postage Money for the Paper, 25 cents to defray expenses of carefully packing and: 
mailing the engraving. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW 60 as to get your copy early. 


a 8. FORD & co., Publishers, ie 





; 27 Park Place, New York, __ 


The Nation’s Hero of a Hundred Years Ago! 


widely quoted throughout the whole country: its form, twenty page large 
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Harm and Garden. 


INSECT-EATING PLANTS AGAIN. 


IX weeks ago we gave some account of the prog- 
ress of discovery made by botanists in studying 
the habits of insectiverous plants, quoting from the 
journal of Mrs. Mary Treat, of Vineland, N. J. The 
Tribune of February ist contains another communi- 
eation from this lady, in which she recounts farther 
investigations. About a year ago, in examining the 
Bladderwort, an aquatic weed common all over the 
Northern States, she discovered in the bladder-like 
bulbs, which give the plant its name, fragments of in- 
sect larve and dead animalcules. The presence of 
these was regarded as accidental until she happened 
to see a living larva within the bladder, and watched 
its ineffectual struggles to escape and its final death. 
This suggested the possible existence of aquatic spe- 
cies of carnivora, and she at once procured specimens 
and began a systematic course of observation. 

It has heretofore been supposed that the bladders 
served as floats to sustain the plant; but it appears 
that their office is quite different. The bladder is 
pear-shaped, with a circular opening near the smaller 
end, surrounded by sundry spines, or antenne, or 
whatever may be the proper designation. Inside it is 
covered with delicate cells and curious four-pointed 
stars, whose office is not yet apparent. 

Surrounding the opening and descending inside the 
bladder is a delicate net, funnel-shaped, and with a 
small opening at the apex. The bladders, which are 
transparent when in a healthy condition, are attached 
to the main plant by a tubular stem. The animalcules 
and small larvez, whose capture and death Mrs. Treat 
observed, seemed to be attracted to the opening of 
the bladder and then drawn by some unascertained 
fascination or forced by some invisible power to push 
open the little valves at the end of the net and enter 
the bladder. Once fairly within, they scented danger 
and tried vainly to escape, becoming paralyzed in a 
short time and dying within a few hours. 

Mrs. Treat does not claim fully to have established 
the fact that the insects are absorbed by the plant as 
food. She believes, however, that this is the case, 
and tells in support of her conclusion how the fluid 
within the bladder, or the bladder itself, becomes 
gradually cloudy after a larva is captured, the dis- 
coloration spreading to the stem as it decomposes or 
is dissolved by the digestive fluid. Whether the fluid 
resumes its purity after the act of digestion is com- 
pleted does not appear; nor is it stated whether the 
individual bladders are capable of doing constant 
duty, capturing and digesting to an indefinite extent. 
It will be remembered that some of the land plants 
have to renew their imsect-catching apparatus, and it 
would be interesting to know if the same character- 
istic marks the aquatic species. 

If the conclusions reached in this letter are correct, 
the bladderwort is more like an animal-than anything 
yet observed by the botanists. These little receptacles 
would seem very closely to resemble stomachs in their 
functions, and even in their general structure. 

We are fain to beg our scientific friends to pause. A 
few weeks ago the World published a very clever hoax 
about the ‘“‘Man-Eating Tree of Madagascar.’”’ No 
doubt many a credulous reader was taken in thereby. 
Now we have an account written in good faith of vora- 
cious appetites in a plant hitherto believed to be per- 
fectly innucent and vegetarian in its habits. If this thing 
goes much farther we shall be careful how we venture 
alone into the orchard or woods, especially at night. 
Who knows but that under certain favorable condi- 
tions trees become aggressive, as indeed they are said 
to do by George Macdonald in one of his imaginative 
tales? We shall hereafter look with more distrust 
than ever upon sundry phenomenal trees of our 
acquaintance which are wont after nightfall to assume 
a certain vengeful and prehensile attitude as they 
stretch their giant arms over the unwary passenger 
below. Perhaps the police are on the wrong track in 
regard to certain cases of missing men and animals. 











CATALOGUES FOR 1875. 


K. BLISS & SONS send .us the twentieth 
e edition of their annual spring catalogue. It 
contains a number of new illustrations, additional 
directions for the guidance of amateurs, and an- 
nounces several new varieties of potatoes, corn, vege- 
tables, and flowers, The firm has lately removed its 
salesroom to No. 34 Barclay Street. The catalogue is 
sent free to customers of the firm. To others it is 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. This number of the 
catalogue is, if we rightly understand the announce-. 
ment, the last that will at present be issued in its old 
form. Hereafter new lists and illustrations will be 
published in supplementary pamphlets, as occasion 
may require. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., of 35 Cortlandt Street, as 
usual, issue two neat pamphlets, of about 90 pages 
each, one of which is devoted to seeds and the other to 
plents. With them is a colored plate of twelve roses, 
some new this season, all very beautiful and: perfect. 
A long list of novelties in flower seeds is announced for 
1875. The one which promises to bé most popular is a 
pure white pansy, surnamed the ‘“\White Treasgure.’t' 
It is said to be &@ vigorous grower, saat in profu- 


—— 


D. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit, Michigan, issue a large 
pamphlet containing numerous illustrations, among 
them wood-cuts showing the method of work on the 
company’s farm. This catalogue, too, lays especial 
stress upon a new variety of pansy, ‘The Emperor 
William.” Itis, according to the colored plate, a bright 
indigo blue, almost black in the center, with yellow 
and white markings about the eye. 

James J. H. GREGORY, of Manchester, Mass., sends 
hisannual circular and retail catalogue. Mr. Gregory is 
specially successful in the cultivation of squashes, hav- 
ing introduced several excellent varieties. The Mar- 
blehead squash, first sent out three seasons ago, has 
attained great popularity. This season the novelty is 
the Butman squash. The catalogue with full price- 
lists is sent free on application. 


Publishers’ Department. 


NEw YORK, FEBRUARY 10, 1875. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LOooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “‘ Boys” to new subscribers, 
the *“ Cross” to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as “ renewals’’ will be entered and 
served as new subscribers. 








AGENTS, ATTENTION ! 


OuR campaign is going smoothly and brightly 
this winter; and now with Marshall’s splendid “ Lin- 
coln,” and his world-renowned “ Washington,” and 
the continuance of the “Easter Cross,” (which was not 
offered at the early part of last year except for PLym- 
oUuTH PuLtprit), and the beautiful ‘Boys’? and the 
charming ‘“ Girls,’”’ there is now no lack of material to 
work on! 

Agents are doing bravely, and lists of new and re- 
newing subscribers are coming in on every side. The 
great advantage the CHRISTIAN UNIon holds out is 
that it gives each agent a handsome surety to work 
on, by furnishing them lists of our subscribers in each 
town whose Renewals they can easily get. Itisanew 
and a good point too that the Agent gets the same 
commission on Renewals as on New Subscriptions. 
This gives a splendid start to any Agent in any terri- 
tory, for there is hardly a village or town in the country 
where the CHRISTIAN UNION has not its list of readers, 
subscribers, and friends. 








MARSHALL’S “ LINCOLN.” 


THERE have been so many urgent requests 
from subscribers that we would set a price on Mar- 
shall’s splendid engraving of ‘‘ ABRAHAM LINCOLN”’ 
with a single year’s subscription to the CHRISTIAN 
UNIon or PiyMouTH PutupirT (instead of the “two 
years’ subscription ” to either, or the “ double subscrip- 
tion’? to both, for which we offered it), that we have 
decided to offer it, delivered free, for a single subscrip- 
tion to either periodical, at $3.70, which includes 20 cts, 
U.S. legal postage; the ‘“*‘ WasHineTon”’ at $3.45 in- 
cludes postage. ° 








LAST YEAR’S SUBSCRIBERS. 


ALL who subscribed since January 1st, 1874, owe 
us postage on all papers to be served, them in 1875. Up} 
to Feb. 1st, however, we shall serve the papers and 
pay the postage as the 4aw demands here in this city. 
But— 

On alt papers expiring after Feb. 1, 1875, we must 

collect full postage, at the rate of 5 cents for every 3 
months. That is, all subscribers whose subscriptions 
expire between February Ist and April Ist will ‘please 
send us 5 cents each; up to July 1st, 10 cents each; up 
to October Ist, 15 cents each; and intervening dates 
may be regulated by the nearest quarter-day. 
. This isa matter involving a few cents to each sub- 
scriber, but thousands of dollars to the Paper. We 
hope, therefore, that every one will hasten to pay his 
Beant — 








REMITTANCES. 

ALL moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. 
Ford & Oo., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; 
and all remittances must be made either by check, 
draft, or Postal money order, as currency is liable to 
bé lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the sender, 


a 


EITHER ONE. 


BEAR, this in mind: any offer made for the 
Cauristisn Union holds good also for PiyMovTH 
Putpir, and any Subscriber for. afee. ro, tones, at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premtwms as 











sion during the summer and fall. ade 





two separate subscriptions at $8 each (or $8). 


— — 


PREMIUMS FOR CANVASSING. 


Look on the opposite page and see the List of. 
“Good Things Easily Got.” Subscriptions (new or 
renewed) for the CHRISTIAN Union or PLYMOUTH 
Puurit will give you the right to these useful and 
beautiful things. 

It is easy work; try it! Subscriptions by the thou- 
sand and premium orders by the hundred are pouring 
in. The tide is setting this way ; take advantage of it f 


ae 


AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING a full description of all our Pre- 
miums (including Silverware, Sewing Machines, etc., 
etc.) will be sent free to all applicants. We have 
not room here for the Descriptive List. We ask each 
of our Old Readers to kindly call attention to this 
fact, and either to raise a club of subscribers, and se- 
cure one of these useful and valuable Premiums for 
himself, or put some friend or neighbor in the way of 
doing the same. It is Light Work for Good Pay. 


TO OUR OLD AGENTS. 


THE attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper published.: 
Send for our new outfit and terms, and take hold of 
the canvass at once, both for Renewals and new Sub- 
scriptions, the SAME COMMISSIONS being allowed on 
BOTH. 





a ER oe 




















PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

1. Marshall’s PEOPLE’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 jnches. 
2. THE EASTER CROSS. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo, 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos, 
5. OUR GIRLS: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 








SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


se; ~~ yams op awe Total. 
Weents. $3 20 
2 * B45 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Either one, witent Premium..... $3 00 
h Premium No. 3.. 
“ With either No. 1, 2, 4, 


OE Gia pinay se ccdseccsansccsgescvece 3 50 a 370 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Pogtage om both 
Both, without Premium............ 5 50 40cents. 59 
Both, with either Chromo and 
SE Ee aE 40 “ 6 65 
Both, with any two Premiums..... 6 75 0 71 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. 8S. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


Premium. 
RATES TO CLUBS. A 
Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 


ender, . 
. J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


= ca 
—— 


GEN. ERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at 
the.rates below. These prices include no: premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ieal not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give ne by return mail, 














Club ~¥ 
' foo 
MoNTHLIES, - Prepaid. ostaae 
CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper's Monthly........... $6.70 $7.20 
THE GAIAKY. .. 22... cccceeees 6.65 7.20 
“ 2 t ” Be hohe mthly e 288 { Hf 
“ e bd bees gll a | le 
"5 “ . © Tippincott’s Magazine... rt: 120 
. Lhd ° gazine. «é OC " 
4 ‘ oe 1e Uiantle onthly... . 6. $5 
“ “ can Agricultu’ St..... 4.50 4.80: 
“ ” oA & T PR TES: 95.40 5.70 
” “ pre ological Journal..... 6.70. 6.20 
” “ os Se re aes 4.50 4 
oe Old. and NeW..,...¢.sesesceee 6.65, 7. 
WEEKLIES. o 
. “ “ ‘s Wi ~ LS eeedsabatee 6.70 7. 
- od * Harper's. B he rbot OE - 6.70 | 20 
* . “ Littel's iy Livin ‘Age. ‘020 1130 
“ “ “ N. Y. Tribune.. +490 5.20 
“ ps ‘ Aa gance vores + 5.85 6.20: 
“ pe -™ ~Wation .......4 {Po eT AB 8.20 
ped = “ Scientific “American. - 6.10 6.40 
ad * 7” ¥outh’s Companion... swan +465 ‘ 4.95 
f t ; F 
*Including Premites Bagraving: i et i Es is 
¢Must be new Subscription ; : 
Atte all communications with remittances to . 
a Wi B. FORD &CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York-3 








